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Circumcision’ is practiced by about 200 millions, 7. e. nearly 
one-eighth of the entire population of the world, the aggregate 
number of all the inhabitants of our planet amounting to about 
1520 millions. This ancient rite is still observed, not only by 
the Jews and the Mohammedans, but also by a great many Afri- 
can tribes, Australians, certain Malay and some American Indian 
tribes. In the Temple legend explaining the origin of circum- 
cision, which we find in the fifth chapter of the Book of Joshua, 
enlarged by a number of successive harmonizing additions,” the 
oldest stratum,‘ 7. e. the Judaic document (about 850 B. c.) states: 
At that time JHvu said to Joshua: Make thee stone-knives, and 
circumcise the Israelites; and Joshua made him stone-knives, and 
circumcised the Israelites at the Hill of the Foreskins. After 
the whole population had been circumcised, they remained there 
in camp till they were healed. JHvuH said to Joshua: This day 
have I rolled off from you the reproach of Egypt; and the name 
of that place was called Gilgal and so remains to this day.’ 

Among certain Polynesian and African tribes circumcision is, 
as a rule, performed in a special locality, and the circumcised are 
kept apart from the rest of the tribe before and after the opera- 
tion. In the same way it would seem that the ancient Israelites, 
at least the tribe of, Benjamin or some of its clans, performed the 
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rite of circumcision (which probably marked the initiation into 
manhood and the acquirement of the full rights of citizenship) at 
the ancient sanctuary of Gilgal, and the circumcised remained 
there till they were healed. The foreskins were buried there ;’ 
hence the name Hill of the Foreskins. 

The employment of a stone-knife for the purpose of circum- 
cision represents a survival of the stone age, just as the use of 
the primitive ram’s horn (Heb. shofdr) in the service of the 
modern synagogue is the continuation of an ancient usage. The 
Egyptians performed circumcision with stone-knives. In Egypt 
circumcision was regarded as a mark of civilization, just as shav- 
ing in Rome from the time of Scipio Africanus (about 200 B. Cc.) 
to the time of Hadrian (about 100 a. D.) the barba promissa 
being, among the upper classes, a sign of mourning. By the 
institution of circumcision at Gilgal the reproach of Egypt 
(that the Israelites were unclean,’ because uncircumcised) was 
rolled away. The expression "mins gallothi J have rolled away 
represents a popular etymology of the name Gilgal, just as the 
explanation of the name Babel as meaning confusion in the 
legend of the Tower of Babel’ or the derivation of the name 
Purim in the Book of Esther from a word ptr lof.” Gilgal does 
not mean rolling off, but it is a reduplicated form of gal stone- 
heap. Numerous cromlechs are still found in Palestine, especially 
in the region east of the Jordan. 

In the ancient legend Exod. 4, 24-26, which is derived from 
the old Judaic document, we read that JHvH came upon Moses at 
the halting-place and sought to kill him; but Zipporah took a 
flint, cut off the foreskin of her son, and touched therewith 
Moses™" membrum virile, saying: Now thou art a ‘bloody bride- 
groom. Young men were originally circumcised prior to their 
marriage. The circumcision of infants is a later substitution for 
the more severe and more dangerous operation at the age of 
puberty. The Hebrew term for bridegroom, {D™ xathan means 
originally circumcised, and the word for father-in-law, Heb. ST 
xothén: circumciser.” 

The modern Hebrew term for circumciser is $92 mohél. 
The post-Biblical verb 5472 mahal" is a secondary modification 
of the Biblical verb 502 mal" to circumcise,” which is a denomi- 
native verb derived from 5Y2 mol front=mal=ma’al," from 
S98 fo be in front;” ef. Arab. Jf duualu first.” Thus 5772 
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mohél circumciser, 8 Ail” ram, and 5vaM8& ethmél yester- 
day go back to the same root. The verb 593 fo circumeise isa 
privative denominative (cf. our to skin an animal, to stone raisins, 
to sprout potatoes, to bone a ham, to worm a dog, &.) meaning 
to remove the front, i. e. to cut off the foreskin, the hood of skin 
covering the head of the membrum virile; cf. our to cap =to 
deprive of the cap and the German kappen= French éféfer; also 
to crop ==to take off the crop (i. e. top, head) of a plant. Heb. 
Ss dil” denotes the ram as the leader of the flock, German 
Leithammel == bell-wether. Heb. 5Y208 ethm6él= Syr. sSszj" 
-Assyr. itimali (for ittimali, intimali)=ina timali;” ef. 
Assyr. immatima (Syr. adj)” for ina matima;: issurri for 
ina surri at the moment (HW 435, 512); i8s8488imi™”=ina 
salsi ami=Heb. Dyzdz silsém (for the quiescing of the / cf. 
our half, palm, calf, &.). The & in 592M is not prosthetic, 
as in 71778 for a dira’ arm, but a remnant of the preposition 
-_ 
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ina which is preserved also in Ethiopic AH: énza= Heb. M73, 
AINA: «& nbala= "23% : ef. below, p. 259, 1. 20. In Syr. apeiu| 
(Tt “pres )” last year, on the other hand, which is a compound 
of jauae year™ and yop past (cf. Arab, Jo! Lole “Aman duuala 
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last year) the & is prosthetic, just as in siaj he drank, &e. 
For gates” neat year (lit. for the revived, part. pass. Aphel of 
ins ; see Crit. Notes on Daniel, SBOT, p. 28, 1. 14) ef. Heb. 
an my Gen. 18. 10. 14: 2 K 4,16. @ renders in Gen. 18. 
10. 14 correctly es @pas, i. e. nert year (Plut. Periel. 13); in 
2 K 4, 16: os 9 apa Caoa; but J has in Gen. 18, 10. 14: vita 
comite, and in 2 K 4, 16: sé vita comes fuerit. 

Assyr. timalu means originally front, then past, Just as Assyr. 
maxru and Heb. D7) mean front and past, while Assyr. arkatu 
=mz-", Heb. M7", Eth. @4C;: déxr mean back and future.” 
The final m in Eth. T°VAT: témalém is a remnant of DY idm 
day, just as Heb. DISS 8ils6m is a compound of DY day and 
w>2 three, Assyr. ina 3al8i mi or contracted: i88a3ami ;" 
cf. above, |. 13. 

While 572m, temél yesterday means originally front in the 
sense of past, Ss ail” ram means ‘fronter’ in the sense of 
leader, and S42 mohél circumeiser: ‘fronter’ in the privative 
sense of removing the front, i. e. cutting off the foreskin. 
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Notes. 


(1) Presented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society, April 
18, 1906. 

(2) Cf. H. H. Ploss, Geschichtliches und Ethnologisches tiber Kna- 
benbeschneidung (Leipzig, 1885); W. Ebstein, Die Medizin im Alten 
Testament (Stuttgart, 1901) pp. 152-157; Carl Alexander, Die hygien- 
ische Bedeutung der Beschneidung (Breslau, 1902). 

(3) See the translation of Joshua in the Polychrome Bible (New York, 
1899) p. 7 and the explanatory notes on pp. 61. 62. 

(4) See Joh. Hollenberg in Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1874, pp. 
498 ff.; Stade, ZAT 6, 133. 

(5) The Wakikuyu bury the foreskins; the cireumciser digs holes in 
the ground with a pointed stick, and then the foreskins are buried in 
front of the circumcised; see ZAT 6, 140. 

(6) Cf. Gen. 43, 32; Herod. 2,41. Arab. pole tahara to circum- 
cise means originally to cleanse, to purify (ZAT 6, 134, n. 1). In the 
Old Testament, circumcision symbolizes purification, and S99 ‘orléh 
(plur. mid-y = Asssyr. urulati; ef. HW 533», below) is synonymous with 
impurity and imperfection. 

(7) Cf. Stade, Reden und Abhandlungen (Giessen, 1899) pp. 274-280. 

(8) See my address on Purim in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
vol. 25 (1906) part 1. 

(9) According to Eduard Meyer’s suggestive paper Die Mosesagen 
und die Lewiten (Berlin, 1905) p. 5 (Proceedings of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, June 22, 1905) the suffix in #1 5°9555 to his feet, which is a 
euphemism for membrum virile, refers, not to Moses, but to Juvu; this 
interpretation, however, seems to me impossible. JuHvH is wroth, because 
Moses had not been circumcised before his marriage. Zipporah touches 
Moses’ membrum with the bloody foreskin of her son, so that Moses 
looks as though he had just been circumcised, like a ‘bloody bridegroom.’ 
Juvu is deceived by Zipporah’s stratagem and forbears to slay Moses for 
the non-observance of the prescribed tribal rite. 

(10) See my remarks in vol. 3 of this Journat (January, 1887) 
p. 108, n. 4. 

(11) The term 597773 (Is. 1,22) in Isainh’s preaching of repentance 
during Sennacherib’s invasion (B. c. 701) is not connected with the post- 
Biblical 543 to circumcise. The meaning vinum castratum (Duhm, 
Marti, Ges.-Buh]")* is impossible. Castration and circumcision are two 
very different operations, and circumcision cannot symbolize deteriora- 
tion; see above, n. 6. Barth’s combination of fA 54379 with the Tal- 
mudie 54473, which has been adopted by Noldeke and Cheyne, is pre- 
ferable. But we must not read 5pq%2 (Cheyne: thick juice) instead of 
fi 592, or 5952, following T NID B72, 3 mixtum est aqua (&" 


of Kdmnot cov pioyovsr Tov olvov & Lise eadiw soedcle); ffl O32 is 


*Hitzig, Die prophetischen Biicher des AT (Leipzig, 1854) p. 2, translated: Dein Silber 
ist Schlacke geworden, dein Wein entmannt durch Wasser. 
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an explanatory gloss. f#l sss means dreggish, feculent, ropy, amur- 
cous;* cf. Lat. amurca (or amurga = apepyy) and our mare (= French 
mare de raisins, mare de café) i. e. the refuse matter which remains 
after the pressing of wine, fruit, &. (German Trester, Treber; Wein- 
trester, Oliventrester, &c.). The primitive meaning of 5972 is sedi- 
mental, from 5>73 (Syr. \ans) to subside=53 to rest; see above, 
p. 199. The Talmudic term 572 (also 5"2)** means especially crude 
olive oil before it is separated from the water and the settlings (dregs of 
olives, mare; Syr. Pose ,t modern Greek podxAa). It is also used of the 
fluid (not pus!) which runs from a putrescent corpse (so, too, Arab. 
hee muhl, &c.). For the connection of Syr. Sas with hee and 
55 cf. the use of the reflexive stem <~ Nascz| ithbéhil min in the 
sense of having peace from, being no longer harrassed by; see the dis- 
cussion of the phrase 3°30% p52" 2 Chr. 32, 22 in §7 of my paper 
on 5s to rest (above, p. 197). 7 

(12) See my remarks in this Journat, vol. 20, p. 171, 1. 8. 

(13) fA Odo“ay in y 118 means I shall make them circumcise, i. e. 
we shall force them to (embrace Judaism and) submit to circumcision. 
We might say we will trim them (German zurechtstutzen). Antiochus 
Epiphanes (175-164 s. c.) had prohibited this rite (1 Macc. 1, 48) but the 
Maccabean prince Johns Hyrcanus (135-104 8. c.) and his son and suc- 
cessor Aristobulus whose coronation is glorified in y 2 (see this Journat, 
vol. 21, p. 139, 1. 3) imposed circumcision upon the Idumeans and the 
Itureans (i. e. the inhabitants of Northern Galilee); see Jos. Ant. xiii, 
9.1; 11,3. Psalm 118 was written in 142 B.c. (AJSL 20, 170, n. 55; 
21, 145, n. 43). 

(14) According to Lagarde, Probe einer neuen Ausgabe der latein- 
ischen Ubersetzungen des Alten Testaments (Gottingen, 1885) p. 48 5473 
stands for mal = ma’al = ona phallus, from mtyne just as we have 


bs = F175 » ~ = ra yo &e.} The verb sx means to make oath, 


so that fbx or S19, according to Lagarde’s explanation, would mean 
place or instrument of making oath (cf. "55" AM i N3"D"w ; Gen. 
24,2; 47,29). This derivation is impossible. 

(15) See my paper Zur assyrischen Nominallehre in Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie, vol. 1, p. 172». Just as 5479 to circumcise is a denomina- 


*In Germany ropy wine is called lang, zdh, weich, 6lig, schleimig, fadig. The Latin 
term is vinum feeculentum. Cf. my paper cited below, p. 260, at the end of n. 3. 


** Cf, Noldeke, Manddische Grammatik, p. 59. 
eo» 
+Syr. iste is pronounced ey, » with E for . =; cf. Assyr. raggu evil = Heb. 


375; Eth. APA; bag! mule for his bagl, C4: réxba to hunger = »£, ragiba 
= 39"; Assyr. gaxru small= \ oon cagir= "JY; see KAT?, 515,1.6; GGN, Ap. 25, 1883, 
p. 93, n. 7; Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) ». 175, n. f. 

tCf. also bx for TDN, on for md: contrast Crit. Notes on Leviticus (SBOT) 
p. 30, 1. 39. See also below, p. 261, n. 18. 
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tive verb based on 552 Ses, a derivative of 558, so the Arabic 
verb ye mana to provision is derived from Xoex miine = Kiyge 
ma’fine provisions, a derivative of S[%. This Arabic stem means fo be 
comfortable, to rest (4) it L,I ore awe 6) As gh* sO X59 
ma’tine (or Kogk maine) means originally refreshments; cf. $6 of my 
paper on sms to rest (above, p. 196). The verb ye corresponds to our 
colloquial to refresh = to lay in a fresh stock of provisions. To refresh 
means also to restore vigor, give new strength. Heb. ral} therefore 
means vigor, virility; it means also wealth, i. e. comfortable, easy cir- 


c 


cumstances (Arab. ,.ye/ aun). For the contraction of X3eeo ma’fine 
‘a J 44 


to Roe mtine cf. 22 for M2IN%2; see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) 
p. 201, 1.25. The 48 in F24N"2 is the conjunction u, and; ef. TE4N, for 
w£1; see AJSL 19,9; Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 118, 1. 1. 

On p. 81 of my paper cited below, p. 260, n. 8, I have pointed out that 
Arab. &3Le maé’ne umbilical or hypochondriac region, peritoneal fat 
is identical with Assyr. mfinu (written munnu) and Syr. la, dbs 
manai gauua internal organs, bowels. Aram. NINTS mané=ma'na, 
stem "SN; cf. Heb. "ty vessel = ship; Assyr. untitu, pl. unati, tmple- 
ments. The Arabic verb 6) ma’ana to hit in the umbilical Ke. region 
is, of course, a denominative verb just as ye mana to provision. Arab. 
Xiad ma’inne sure sign means originally haruspication. 

Another denominative verb derived from a noun with prefixed m is 
Arab. Ss mathina to have an affection of the bladder (incontinence 
of urine, &c.) from %3Lie mathane bladder, lit. place or organ of 
urinating (stem 5%D). For “pa ~nws, which should be pointed 
“pa ra aa (so Simonis, 1757; cf. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 410) see Crit. 
Notes on Kings, p. 166, 1. 31. The Hithpael means fo relieve oneself of 
urine. Heb. ‘wpa ros is an expression like the German Hosen- 
scheisser =a small boy;+ it denotes a little boy (RV man child; but AV 
that pisseth against the wall) who urinates in this indecorous manner 
instead of covering his feet (i. e. squatting on his heels, sitting close to 
the ground), as a grown up person would do. Herod. 2, 35 says of the 
Egyptians: otpeovor ai pév yuvatkes dpGat, ot b€ avdpes xarnpevoar. The 
correct explanation that "pa }"Mwis denotes a small boy, was given 


|\“= — = 

*The stem means also to be uncomfortable; ef. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 270, 1. 30. 
om eee £ “— » ” - 1 = 
The noun od b atl ma‘aine means therefore also discomfort, trouble (like Heb. Ts Aun, 

: 
syn. SY) e.g. in the Paris edition of the Travels of Ibn Batfitah, vol. 2, p. 399; plas! 
pI li‘f{zam el-ma’né (or better ma’tine) owing to the great trouble (involved) in it. 
Arab. xo ly nahahe means both liberality and stinginess. The Biblical name Noah 
may be connected with this word; ef. n. 23 of my paper cited in n, 8. 

{In some parts of Germany the term Schisser is used in the same way, and the people 
who use it are entirely unconscious of the real meaning of the word, just as we do not hesi- 
tate to use the word shyster or the verb to cheat (=French chier); see my paper cited below, 
p. 260, at the end of n. 3. 
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by Louis de Dieu, of Leyden (1590-1642); see also the seventh edition 
(Leipzig, 1868) p. 905 of Gesenius’ Heb. lexicon, edited by Dietrich; con- 
trast edd. 11-14. G renders: oipav rpds rotxov, J mingens ad parietem ; 
but T p32 97", i.e. sexually mature, male adult, py = sexual inter- 
course; ef. Assyr. lamadu in Harper’s Code of Hammurabi (Chicago, 
1904) p. 54, Il. 69. 75.6. Shas jazte jz in 1 Kings 14,10; 16, 10; 21, 
21 (ef. Gregorii Barhebraei gesta in Roediger’s Chrestomathia Syriaca, 
third edition, Halle, 1892, p. 48, 1. 10) but in 1S 25, 22. 34 we find 22% 
{2215 , which may be a corruption of ts, oedsc. The Ethpeel of .22 


is 22}, but cf. ee = aes &e. Jensen, KB 6, 140, 1. 7 explains us-tin 
(NE 14, 7) as a transitive(!) Iftaal of 5" (= to bepiss). This is just 
as impossible as his idea (/. cp. 436) that S*Mws in “Ps FMS is an 
Assyrian loanword. 

(16) Some derive Jal auualu from Jt ud’ala (auualu=au’alu); 
see Wright-De Goeje, vol. 1, p. 260, B. Cf. Heb. “33 to accept, be 
willing, undertake, resolve, lit. to front, to face; in the same way Assyr. 
maxaru means to front, to encounter, and to receive, to accept; ef. 
Arab. dud qtbul front and Qué qabila to accept. Heb. SS, 
however, may be derived from Se. just as we have ~w°=m from “=2. 
The stem Jl, ua’ala means to flee, escape, take refuge. It is more 
natural to assume that Jal duualu stands for 4’ualu. 

(17) For the monosyllabic pronunciation ail (like our aisle, German 
eil) not ayil, see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 163, p. 70%; 
Sievers, Metrische Studien (Leipzig, 1901) pp. 232-286; contrast ZDMG 
58, 523. 

(18) Also ‘Nse2j and six, Ned (Néldeke, Syr. Gr, § 155, B). The 
final » (which is silent; cf. Néldeke’, § 50, A,5; Brockelmann’, § 33) repre- 
sents the old genitive ending, dependent on the prefixed preposition in 
= Eth. en in én-zé and én-bala. Syr. ssse2] is more frequent than 
‘wet. Note Mare 5,41: radvBa coup, var. coupe; see vol. 1 of this Jour- 
NAL, p. 106, and vol. 20, p. 159 (ad Exod. 15, 2). 

(19) Cf. ZA 11, 352; 14, 346; 17, 389. 

(20) The final w is silent; ef. above, n. 18. 

(21) Instead of én-za we find in Ethiopic also ba-zd; see Dill- 
mann’s grammar, second edition, p. 371, 9. En-zd means also in 
spite of this, although; ef. Heb. ANID bé-zoth Lev. 26, 27; yw 27, 3. 
See Dillm.’*, p. 371, 1. 3 (contrast ibid. p. 427, below). Heb. 725 u-va- 
zé Est. 2,13 may mean and then (G kat rore) = Eth. @m-zeé (Ges.- 
Buhl", alsdann; andere: wann (or and thus, in this condition, i. e. 
after having been treated with cosmetics for twelve months. But *325 
u-vé-khén Est. 4,16 (G@ xai rore) = does not mean then (Ges.-Buhl", so, 
so dann) but thus, i. e. after having fasted for three days and three nights; 
so, too, Eccl. 8, 10, although G@ has again xai rére; see my translation of 
Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 1905) p. 14. 
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(22) Heb. 51 year, Assyr. Sattu (for Santu) means originally a 
= . 

change (of seasons) =a full round of seasons, i. e. the tropical year, the 

interval between one vernal equinox and the next. For the connection 


of Iz year with the name of the Moon-god, Ww (ZA 7, 177, n. 1) and 


9 bat ow 
the Assyr. word for female, sinnisStu (for Sin-niS, i. e. month + sick) 
see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 270, 1. 24.* Sin moon (i. e. origi- 
nally a change of the moon, the beginning of a new monthly revolution) 
is a biconsonantal noun like ilu god, idu hand, isu existence; while 
Sattu is a biconsonantal feminine like amtu handmaid, qastu bow, 
Saptu lip. Assyr. Sattu (=Santu) means year; Sittu (=Sintu) 
sleep, Suttu (=Suntu) dream; the meaning of settu (S> 146) is 
uncertain (fem. of Sedu?).¢ Cf. naru river, niru yoke, ntiru light, 
neru = 600; saru wind, Siru flesh, Sfiru bull, Seru ("MW) morning; 
see vol. 1 of this Journat, p. 178, n. 3. 

(23) See Noldeke, Syr. Gr.*, §51; Brockelmann’, § 70; ef. Heb. O°Mw 
Stdim for DMN (Ges.-Kautzsch”, § 97, b, n. 1). ee 

(24) Also sulSeoS and salsa (Néldeke, Syr. Gr.*, § 155, B). 


(25) See my Sumerische Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879) p. 15, n. 3. 


*Assyr. Sin moon seems to be the first part of Arab. hein sinimmAar moon, &c. If 


the word were ultimately Babylonian, we might combine the second part with Assyr. amaru 
to see = Ethiopic ammAara to show. This stem appears in Arab. 5 LI imfre and rr 
tu’mar sign, way-mark. In Jer. $1, 21: ; 


pean Fn OE 7 EN 


saw nsdn WI | mbond Jad "ng 
we must read O°99%P instead of BY{9M:; the second ™ is due to dittography ; for \=4 
cf. AJSL 20, 158, 1. 8 from the bottom. G timwpiav read BOP (from 418); see Cornill, 
Das Buch Jeremia (Leipzig, 1905) p. 340. This B° QP way-marks, guide-posts, however, 
must not be combined with “QP palm; it is a derivative of "4X, just as yor MaAnD?h; 
see my remarks on Cant. 3,6 (AJSL 19,1). Instead of AF) we must point FAN 
= PsN (cf. PEM, PWN for PIN, PW) and Mai stands for MVWAXN 
(ZA $, 60, n. 1) =ta’murAati; cf. FAO for MPIAONB=ma'sirati. For “aM in the 
< - | ~ 

interpolation Jer. 10,5 point "YAT\, and for "QP in the post-Exilic addition Jud. 4,5: 
“ari. Assym teméru | HW 710, below) may stand for ta’m&aru. For Pwr = sn see 
Beitrége zur Assyriologie, vol. 2, p. 362, n. t; cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, § 27, w. 

+See JAOS 24, 289, |. 3. The word may be identical with Sittu=Suttatu, from 
Satatu to be narrow, oppressed. 
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SEMITIC VERBS DERIVED FROM PARTICLES.' 


By Pavut Havprt, 


Johns Hopkins University. 


In note 25 to my paper on the Hebrew stem nahal fo rest, 
published in the April (1906) number of the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages, I have illustrated the formation of Semitic 
triconsonantal stems from biconsonantal roots by discussing some 
of the verbs based on the root 55 fo hold, from which e. g. the 
three words MD kallaéh bride, HD kilidh kidney, and or~d> 
kil’4im’ two are derived. The new, fourteenth edition of Gese- 
nius’ Hebrew lexicon (1905) states that the etymology of these 
terms is obscure; but kallah bride denotes a girl who is held, 
i.e. tied, pledged, engaged, betrothed, affianced,’ just as our word 
bride is connected with bride = bridle; cf. the French phrase 
brider quelqwun par un contrat. Kilié&h kidney means cap- 
suled, inclosed, referring to the capsules of the kidneys as well 
as to the fat in which the kidneys are embedded.‘ The dual 
kil’4im* two, which we find in the two well-known passages 
Lev. 19,19; Deut. 22, 9, means originally a brace, i. e. two 
things firmly held together. According to Bentsch’s commentary 
on Leviticus’ kil’4im’ means scharf auseinanderzuhaltende 
Dinge; but 85D does not mean to keep apart. Originally pxd> 
kil’&im’ denoted a brace, or pair, or couple (cf. were dif‘ani).” 
The meaning two different kinds, a mixture of two heterogeneous 
things, is secondary. 

Lev. 19,19 states: Thou shalt not breed hybrids (e. g. mules ) 
lit. thou shalt not cause two (animals of) different (species) to 
interbreed; thou shalt not sow thy field with hybrid seed, 7. e. 
two different kinds of seed; nor put on a garment of hybrid 
material, 7. e. linsey-woolsey, of which the warp is linen and the 
woof woolen. A mixture of oats and barley sown together is called 
in English: dredge = German Dreck; a mixture of rye and wheat 
is known as maslin or meslin; a crop of several species of grain 
grown together is termed in England: mangcorn or mongcorn. 

For the sowing of a field with different kinds of seed we 
may compare the second couplet of the proverbial poem at the 
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end of the 28th chapter of the Book of Isaiah, where the poet 


(not Isaiah!) says of the plowman: 


’ 

ee ee —_e Seem eet ee as 

\ | lode =\- | Pie then pilw Gwe No 
{ oe rT? ' 

¢ ae mee |} samme meas eee tae 

. bide Blase) med) bite) Gwe 1 
Nas ree age 7 1 


Does he not, when the surface is leveled, 
sow broadeast fennel and cummin, 

And duly drill wheat there and broom-corn, 
while spelt is set out for its border?‘ 

The proper term for a mixture of linen and wool is linsey, or 
rather linsel, while woolsey should be used for a mixture of wool 
and cotton. The Hebrew term for /insel is 720d sha atnéz, 
which seems to be a foreign word. In Stade’s ZAT 20, 37 Gold- 
ziher called attention to the fact that according to some Arabic 
lexicographers the sorcerers mixed cotton and wool for certain 
magical practices. In one of the cuneiform incantations of the 
magical texts known as the Surpu series* a cord made of white 
wool and black wool (Sipati pegati, Sipati galmati)" is used 
for magical purposes. This mixed cord (Assyr. qi egpu)" was 
supposed to break the evil spell, the curse of the gods. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all triconsonantal stems in 
Semitic are derived from biconsonantal roots, and that all bicon- 
sonantal roots had an a-vowel between the two consonants. There 
may have been primitive roots consisting of one, two, or three 
consonants. Words like Assyr. qa cord," ma water, pa mouth 
are neither triconsonantal nor biconsonantal. 

In my paper on Denominative Verbs in Semitic, which I pre- 
sented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society on April 
22, 1892," I pointed out that Heb. F2E pandh to turn (ef. Arab. 
says taudjjaha, from as, uajh face) was a denominative 
verb, derived from panu, the masculine plural of pa mouth, 
while TMD patah and TMD patah to open were derived from 
patu opening, the feminine plural of pa mouth, used in a meta- 
phorical meaning.” Heb. 235 pénimah interior meant origi- 
nally forward;" a person who was M25 babbaith,’ i. e. ‘nside 
or in the house, could say FT" SS bO pénimah come forward 
for come tnside. 

In the Critical Notes on Kings (SBOT)” p. 210, 1. 20 I have 
shown that the meaning inside of M22 babbaith* is more 
primitive than the meaning in the house. The feminine form 


m= baéith’ house stands for béth, bat, bat and is connected 
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with the verb Si2 bo to enter” and the reduplicated form Gb 
bab gate, originally entrance. The stem 82 bo fo enter.” on 
the other hand, is connected with the preposition = bé ‘i, just as 
our word inn, which means originally shelter, is identical with the 
preposition in. We tind the preposition = bé ‘nas the first stem- 
consonant of a verb, not only in N2 bo fo enter (originally to in 
=to inn)” but also in Assyr. baSai he is (lit. tv him; cf. Eth. 
Q; bo and @F: bota; Dillm.*, p. 485: TSBA 3, 104) and in 
Heb. mba balah (*52) to become old, originally to be worn out, 
to be used up, to be reduced to nothing. In Assyrian the Piel" 
bulla means to annihilate, while the Qal (HW 273», below)” 
has the meaning to implore, i.e. to importune, to weary" with 
prayers (cf. 79252 vrs noo. Is. 43.23). The noun “52 
beli annihilation (cf. M*52M tablith Is. 10, 25) is originally a 
compound of the preposition 2 bé and the negative xb lo: the 
negative 52 bal is shortened from bala, bali, bala; ef. Assyr. 
Sada mountain, constr. Sad; nasa carrier, constr. nas; kalt 
totality, constr. kal. In Assyrian we find bala or bali= Heb. 
soa belo (for bi-la) without, or ina la (e.g. ina la tmisu 
= 727 NOD belo idomo); cf. Eth. enbaéla=Assyr. ina balt 
Heb. "522 bivli (for bi-béli); see Critical Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT) p.51,n. 8. The preposition 2 bé is preserved in Assyr. 
bala and bas, just as the preposition 5 le is preserved in 
Assyr. lapani= Heb. "255 lifné; or as the Assyrian preposition 
ina is preserved in Ethiopic énbala without and énza in that 
(German indem). A feminine form of the negative $2 bal is 
“mos bilti, /. e¢. bilt with lengthening of the / of the genitive, 
which is used instead of the construct state; cf. "Nd zalathi= 
mow zalath, &. Inthe case of 3 bé in and NZ bo to enter” 
some may be inclined to think that the verbal root is perhaps 
more primitive than the preposition, just as the Sumerian post- 
position -ra may be connected with the verb ra fo go= Assyv. 
alaku;” but in the case of M52 balah the verb is evidently 
derived from the compound particle “$2 beli, consisting of the 
preposition = bé and the negative li, the ‘genitive’ of 1a. 


Notes. 
(1) Presented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society, New 
Haven, April 18, 1906. 
(2) The dual termination -aim is monosyllabic, not dissyllabic 
(ayim); see above, p. 255, n. 17. 
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(3) Friedrich Delitzsch, Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) p. 131, advanced 
the opinion that kallatu meant originally closed chamber (from x55 
i. e. the bridal chamber. According to W. R. Smith, Kinship and Mar- 
riage in Early Arabia (Cambridge, 1885) p. 136, the etymological sense 
is that of covering. For the cuneiform ideogram of kallatu bride ef. 
my translation of Cant. 8,9 (AJSL 18, 196). Winckler’s interpretation of 
this passage (in his Altorientalische Forschungen, 8, 240) is impossible. 
For the etymology of bride (and for dredge = German Dreck, &c.) see 
my paper Some Germanic Etymologies in vol. 27 of The American 
Journal of Philology (Baltimore, 1906). 

(4) See Lev. 3, 4. 10. 15 and compare the translation of the first five 
chapters of Leviticus in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 
114, p. 113. 

(5) Bruno Beentsch, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri (Gottingen, 1903) 
p. 398. 

(6) For the two beats in (Md42a5 gébtilatho cf. n. 71 to my paper 
on y 23 (AJSL 21, 148). 

(7) See my restoration of the Hebrew text in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 163, p. 89. 

(8) See my paper on Babylonian Elements in the Levitie Ritual in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 19, p. 55. 

(9) See iv R’ 8, 29>; cf. my ASKT 91, 55.58 and Zimmern’s Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 33, 1. 150. 

(10) The stem is XY = wand da‘afa, Syr. -eS} (SIN= ETD); cf. 
Driver, Heb. Tenses (1892) p. 223. For the transposition ef. my remarks 
in ZDMG 58, 631, n. *, cited in § 10 of my paper on the Heb. stem 
nahal to rest. Delitzsch (HW 308; AL*, 168) derives egépu from a 
stem $3". Heb. Tt" is not connected with Assyr. egépu (contrast 
Ges.-Buhl") but Aram. NMmet loan may be connected with Assyr. 
ciptu (constr. gipat, gibat) interest. 

(11) Assyr. q i (Heb. p>) may be a Sumerian loanword (= Sumer. gu). 

(12) See the abstract in No. 114 of the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, p. 109. 

(13) Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch”", § 122, u. A similar differentiation of 
the plural forms is found in Persian, e. g. Ls sar-ha heads, but 
wl saran chiefs; sot gardan-ha necks, but bos gar- 
danan magnates. For the masculine plural ending -An in Semitic cf. 
my remarks in the Critical Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 270, n. *. 

(14) Gesenius’ explanation (Thesaurus, p. 1112, below) that F71g"55 
corresponded to the Greek 7a évwma, is not satisfactory. 

(15) The primitive meaning is to turn in at night; cf. e. g. Jud. 19, 
15; this explains also the phrase FT S8& ND and wove N12 (cf. 
y 19,6). The verb is intransitive or involuntary, because originally 
people sought shelter only when compelled by the inclemency of the 
weather or by nightfall. See my remarks in JAOS 16, ci; cf. Gesenius”, 


§ 43, a. 
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(16) In his paper Die Bezeichnung der Verbalstamme im Semitischen 
printed in Peiser’s Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, vol. 9 (Jan. 1906) 
col. 45, Dr. Ungnad has proposed a “new” notation for the “conjuga- 
tions” of the Semitic verb, e. g. G (= Grundstamm) for Qal; D (= Dop- 
pelungsstamm) for Piel; S for Shaphel; N for Niphal, &c. Dr. Ungnad 
has evidently overlooked the fact that such a notation must have an 
international character. We may use Q = Qal, but not G = Grundstamm ; 
in the same way we may adopt I=Intensive, but not D= Doppelungs- 
stamm. I proposed the symbols Q, I, S, N, and Qt, Qt», &ec. 27 years 
ago, in my Sumerische Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879) p. 64, n. 1, and 
this notation has been used in Muss-Arnolt’s Assyrian dictionary. 

(17) Cf. aNd Is. 7, 13; Mic. 6,3, &c. The verb yd is derived 
from the negative nd, just as Assyr. balfi is connected with dn. 

(18) See above, p. 205, n. f. ; 

(19) See my ASKT 140, § 11; Akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 1883) 
p. 14. This postposition, of course, cannot establish any connection 
between Sumerian and Turkish or Finnish. There are postpositions in 
Latin (e. g. gratia, causa, tenus, &c.) as well as in Sumerian. We find 
a postposition -ra as exponent of the dative in Persian, e. g. I, ye 
pidar-ra to the father, Sumerian adaé-ra. Cf. the Persian pronoun 
man-ra or ma-ra to me, Sum. mara; see Akkad. Sprache, p. xli, 1. 1. 
Linguists who have been led astray by Scheftelowitz’s theories concern- 
ing the Aryan character of certain cuneiform idioms should read the 
remarks in Delitzsch and Haupt’s Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, vol. 5, p. 411. 
Cf. also Bloomfield’s article On some alleged Indo-European Languages 
in Cuneiform Character in vol. 25 of The American Journal of Philol- 
ogy (Baltimore, 1904) p. 7. 

(20) For the abbreviations see above, p. 202, n. 3. 








INSCRIBED PALMYRENE MONUMENTS IN THE 
MUSEUM OF THE SYRIAN PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE, BEIRUT. 

By Harvey Porter, 

Professor in the Syrian Protestant College. 

AND 
Cuarves C. Torrey, 

Professor in Yale University. 

The decipherment of the following inscriptions is substantially 
that of Professor Porter, who also contributed some of the notes. 
The facsimile drawings were made by me from excellent squeezes 
furnished by him. [C. C. T.] 





Female bust. 


IMBRY 4 WW "ace ban 


ana NTS 


(o) 
wae \ (x mms 7ST 
J —I\ 446 AN 
>On | 
J 
é a) =\ Alas! Ambai, the daughter of 


? Bar‘a, |son of| Zabd'ateh. The 


| MS Wy year 446 (=134/135 A. D.). 
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The name Ambai, presumably the shortened form of 22m.) 
(cf. the well-known Punic name 27=M2N) appears here for the 
first time. 
The name N72 is already known. 


LI. 


Two busts, male and female, on one stone. The inscription at 


BAILA WHY 
V4 AS Yys VS 
byw NYAS 


Sam xbdiao oa ida sa dian maby 


am | ae wom om mo a 


the base:! 


Selmat and Nebiila, the children of Maliku, son of Nebila. Alas! 


And the date, inscribed between the two heads: 


WAY mS 
\ SF Da 


490 


— ae ) Vy 3 In the month QNIN 6f 


933 3 the year 490 (=179 A. D.). 


The Palmyrene proper name nab (fem.) is already known. 

This first occurrence of the name Ndi=3 is interesting. The 
Greek transcription NeSovdas is found in the inscription dis- 
cussed by Chabot in the Journal asiatique, 1898, pp. 69 sqq., 
and since then by several scholars. The Palmyrene name is there 
illegible. Clermont-Ganneau ( Recueil, III, p. 163) proposed to 
restore N™D 23 6, wi, xmomins); in this he was opposed by Lidz- 
barski (Ephemeris, I, 83, bottom), who was right, it seems, in 


1 For the sake of convenience, the facsimile has been divided into three lines, although 


on the monument it is in one continuous line, 
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objecting to his restoration, but wrong in proposing to emend the 


Greek to NeSouvas. The second element of the name NO™ 32 is 
probably the shortened form of SDN, ‘“ood;” ef., on the one 
hand, the name MDN{D3, and, on the other hand, the names 
noua1 ZaPdera, xd2°N (Ephemeris, I, p. 80, below), "M>mva8 
and M>SM2N; also 52K EraBnXos, ete. 


if. 
Male bust. The inscription is illegible. 
IV. 


Female bust. 


38h “= 
Cha 
SISK 


Tamma, the daughter 
of Halapta. Alas! 


Both names are now well known. See the Index to Ephemeris, 
I, and also II, 78 (No. 2). 


Male bust. 


SS) KAS VFS "2 pip 


way 


C3 he “pip 72 


7 


Wd IS vil 


Ne Qoqah, the son of Sem'dn, 
WN 4 NA son of QYoqah. Alas! 


The name Mp‘p occurs in several other Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions; see the references in Lidzbarski’s Ephemeris, I, p. 366, 
top, and also No. 7 of this collection. 


Instead of the 5 of 52m the inscription seems to have ™ or 3; 


a curious blunder. 
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Male bust. 
name is legible. 


W 


VIR 
RAR 


Abaaw 
hay 
HII WS 

4554 


NON, transcribed LeeAra, 


Vas 


The inscription is damaged, so that only one 


me 


~~ —_m - 
ee ge 

— ome 

cae! | a) 


..., the son of *bda, son 


of Yarhai. Alas! 


VIT. 


Nea tea 
neom 3 
MPP 


oan! | 


Se’ila, the son of Halpat, 
[son of] Qogah. Alas! 


is already known. 


The masc. proper name nom (without final &) occurs in a 
Palmyrene inscription published in 1898 by D. H. Miller ( Denk- 


schriften der Kais. Akad. dea 
XLVI, iii). 


- Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist. Classe, 


The form is queried by Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 


p. 501, but seems to be rendered certain by this inscription. 


On the name Mp"p, see above, No. 5. 


Male bust. 


Lb YY 
RICITI 
CURSES YES 
LSA 


VIII. 
2a9"7" 
N12 72 
"nasT2y “= 
‘-- 


Yedi bel, the son of Bonne, 
son of ‘Abd'abton. Alas! 
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The first two names are well known. The name in the third 
line looks like a diminutive of NT39"Tay, which occurs frequently 


in Nabatzan inscriptions. 


IX. 
Male bust. The inscription is no longer legible. 
X. 


Male bust. The inscription is an obvious forgery. The bust 
itself is genuine. 
XI. 
Bust of a woman, with the standing figure of a child behind 
the left shoulder. 


Rely tee 


wt 42 ong ns 
Sra 

5 \U Alas! Bathairan, the 
\ O 3 daughter of Male. 


Between the two heads is the word 
S x ray slats 
Sad N Her sister. 


XII. 


Female bust. 


aa | 
pw 
Ney 





SH te 


J) na 
AS, "DIN 
Sa 


YASS | 
Alas! Salom, the daughter 
AYO» ACS of Ausi, [son of] Ausi. 


c 
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DI2w, as a fem. proper name, is already known from one Pal- 
myrene inscription; see the reference in Lidzbarski’s Hand- 
buch, s. v. 

"iN (cf. the Nabatzean TWIN Avaos) is also known. 

On the other side of the head is the date: 


JI) lov 


Ntwns 


Wwysd 30 
vA x 63 
The first day of Tisri, 
in the year [5]63 (= Octo- 
WZ, 333 ber, 251 A. D.). 


The * and 5 of the word DY are made almost exactly alike; 
cf. the inscription published in the Journal of the Am. Or. 
Society, Vol. XXVI (1905), p. 105. 

The spelling of Ti8ri with final NS is remarkable. The squeeze 
shows the letter distinctly. 

In the number of the year the hundreds are omitted. Judging 
from the type of the characters used in the inscription, it dates 
from the sixth century of the Seleucid era. But is there any 


other example of such an omission? 


XITI. 
Male bust. 


maaan 


V3P3y) i 
Vos hts ~~ 


am! | 


XKIVHW Moqimu, the son of 
GS Taimarsu, [son of] 
AG Taim'a. Alas! 
Note the ligature of the "M, in lines 2 and 3. 


The name N3%2°M, which occurs here for the first time, is 
probably an abbreviation of the well-known Tayv7="N. 
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Male bust. The inscription is badly executed and somewhat 


damaged. 


rs) x SK y ce 
Qty ee 
kh & apn L S33 ‘-- a te 
Jaf iC 3 4S — lia 
AY ho? SY “ "23 5 
BBS "2 Non 

< © BOYS mochp “p 


Ati 


Bust of NRQS, the son of Salman‘?), [son of | Margelle*(Alas’); 
which his brother Taima, son of Qalliste, made for him. 


The name tp: occurs here for the first time. Probably 
Narcissus Napxiocos? =*p"2 = Napxaios is already known; see 
Lidzb., Handbuch, p. 502; Ephemeris, I, pp. 205, 242. 

The ending of the second line is quite indistinct, but it seems 
most likely that only one letter was written after the 2, and that 
that letter was 4. 

The name N>p™"2,.= MapxedAc, Marcellus, is known from an 
inscription published vs Dr. Spoer in Vol. XXV of the Journal 
of the Am. Or. Society, pp. 317 sq. It occurs also in No, 15, 
below. 

The name soshp (apparently KaAdvore) occurs here for the 
first time. 

a. 

Male bust. 


f\ 


Kd c ATF FIG 4| UN soos obs 
GA NE“ “Tm 73 
04) ( SOY ra ions 


sD |) 3 2 hn 
x C TINEA WwW saat 


Be 


Bust of Mana, the freedman of Borpa, son of Margelle. Alas! 
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Ma‘na has been known as a Nabatean proper name. The 
forms 43°5, "2"S, and 453°3 are known from Palmyrene inscrip- 


tions. 
On the name Nop, see above, No. 14. 


I take the opportunity to add here the readings of a few Pal- 
myrene inscriptions recently in the possession of the dealer Aziz 
Khayat, of New York City. They have now passed into other 
hands; I do not know where any one of them is to be found. 

Those lettered A and B I myself saw and copied. The read- 
ings are all certain. For C and D I have tolerably good squeezes, 
furnished by the dealer. From these I have made the accom- 
panying facsimiles. For E I have only drawings, sent me by 


Mr. Khayat. [C. C. T.| 


A. 
Male bust. 
“a jer Gadarsu, the son of 
== xd Male, son of Han- 
— nina. Alas! 
i= 


1e name Hannina has heretofore been known from only one 
Tl has | tof I k f 1) 

inscription; see Ephemeris, I, p. 347 C, and ef. also II, p. 79. It 
occurs also in two of the inscriptions, C and D, which here follow. 


B. 
Female bust. 
mn". Nps Aqme (Axpun), the daugh- 
bor "pi ter of Maqqai. Alas! 
Both names are known. 
C. 


AS RIJS ms Non 


Assy ban 


Habba, the daughter of Hannina. Alas! 
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A part of the letter TM in the MS is wanting in the squeeze. 
From the portion which is distinct it seems quite certain that the 
letter could not have been %. On the use of M2 (without ") in 
this and similar cases, see the Journ. Am. Or. Soc., XXV (1904), 
p. 321. It is not at all likely that a compound name, Bat- 


Hannina, is intended. 


D. 


JI md 
SAMY 23 m4 


be \ 
/(\\ aX . ce oe 
VAN \ ‘A. awl 
i A : ml") 
wy) \ a san 
i\ A) aan | 
VI JA 
Of ‘MDT, [the daughter 
ANG of| GRB « « , the wife of 
Ax ' Hannina, [son of | {| Y Jarhai. 
~S (U/ Alas! 
sel A) \ 


The name M723 (or NY) is known only from one Nabateean 


ae 
inscription (Lidzb., Handbuch, s. v.). 

The beginning of the third line is indistinct on the squeeze. 
Before the & stands a letter which is apparently 5, but might 
conceivably be 5. ° and 4 are also possibilities. Just before 
this are traces of another letter which probably formed the begin- 
ning of the line. The curved terminal stroke (if really original ) 
suggests especially £ or Pp or M, but there are other possibilities. 

The manner of beginning the inscription (with 5) is remark- 


able. 
E. 


Two inscriptions which contain the same three names. 


(1) 
dsr Alas! 
[a9] "on pw "ABROQ, [the son of] HBN. ['Og- 
he Bile i Selmat, [his] child 
Pah mete gla and Selmat, [his] children. 























bo 
~] 
—_ 
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(2) 
nay bom Alas! ‘Ogga and 
(‘bs made Selmat, the childr{en] of 
-—— pImaN "ABROQ [son of] HBN. 
jar! 


The name PSN (PIISN ?) is the same one which occurs in the 
interesting inscription recently published by Littmann (Semitic 
Inscriptions, 1904, pp. 66 sqq.). The etymology and pronuncia- 
tion of it are still quite problematic. 

The name 43M has heretofore been known from a single Naba- 
tean monument. In inscription (2) the drawing of the ™ is 
defective, the letter looking more like M; but in (1) it is plain. 

The last two letters of lines 2 and 3 appear to be missing, in 
No. (1). The & of [N]a7 is fairly distinct, and the drawing 
could hardly be that of any other letter. The ¥ in this name in 
No. (2) seems certain, and is ligatured with the following 5, but 
as the form of the letter as drawn is a little ambiguous I have 
marked it with a dot. The other letters of the inscriptions are 


all unmistakable. 








RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ASSYRIOLOGY. 


By W. Muss-Arnoct, 
Belmont, Mass. 

M. Jules Oppert, the distinguished Paris academician and the 
last of the three great founders of Assyriology, died at Paris, 
August 21, 1905, just eighty years of age. To the very last days 
of his busy life he had carried on his researches with the same 
energy, perseverance, and successful ingenuity which in his earlier 
years enabled him to outstrip many of his fellow-workers.' The 
chair of Assyriology at the Collége de France, which he had occu- 
pied since 1869, had been especially created for him; it is one of 
the few chairs, in Europe as well as in America, whose occupant 
can devote himself exclusively to the study of Assyriology. 

Oppert founded a school which has numbered as its members 
many of the well-known French Assyriologists, one of whom, Dr. 
Charles Fossey, has just been appointed successor to the great mas- 
ter. It is, therefore, with increased interest that we view each new 
publication of the young scholar upon whose shoulders the mantle 
of the departed master has fallen. 

Fossey’s La magie assyrienne, which was crowned by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and obtained for its 
author the Prix Saintour, has been reviewed in this Journal’ by 
Professor J. Dyneley Prince, who called it ‘‘a most interesting 
attempt to translate a number of extremely difficult and obscure 
inscriptions,” and who states that “The book merits a place of 
honor in every Assyriological library.” 

In the year 1904, Fossey began the publication of his Manuel 
@assyriologic,’ which in nine stately volumes proposes to present 
both to the Assyriologist and to the general student of Semitic 
languages, literature, and history a survey of all that should inter- 
est them, and is most useful for an intelligent appreciation of the 
achievements of the researches of the past fifty years along Assyrio- 

1 See the reviewer's article, *‘ The Works of Jules Oppert,” published in the Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Vo). II, pp. 523-56. 

2 Vol. XIX, April, 1903, pp. 184-87. 

3Charles Fossey, Manuel d’assyriologie. Tome Premier: ‘Explorations et fouilles, 
déchiffrement des cunéiformes; Origine et histoire de l’écriture.’’ Contenant trois plans et 


une carte. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1904. Pp. xvi+470. Fr. 25. 
272 
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logical lines.‘ Vol. I contains material which has been admirably 
and most exhaustively treated by many scholars, so that Fossey 
had a good foundation upon which to rear his own structure. In 
three divisions he describes 1. The “Explorations and Discov- 
eries,” pp. 1-80; 2. ‘The Development of the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions,” pp. 81-244; and 3. “The Origin and History of the Cunei- 
form Writing,” pp. 245-390. Book I is divided into five chapters, 
of which the initial contains a brief description of Chaldea, Elam, 
and Assyria; chaps. 2-4, the history of the explorations and dis- 
coveries; and chap. 5, the principal Assyro-Babylonian eprigraphi- 
cal monuments, classified according to the place where they had 
been discovered and indicating also where they are found pub- 
lished. This last chapter is a most useful summary. Book II 
gives in four chapters the history of the decipherment of the 
Persian, Susian, and Assyro-Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, 
and closes with a fifth chapter containing a critical estimate of 
the results and achievements on the part of Assyriologists. These 
two books, to be sure, contain very little new material, the author 
traversing so well-trodden ground that to pick out something new 
appears almost a hopeless task. Most welcome is the list of the 
Persian cuneiform alphabet, with the name of the scholar who first 
determined each character and the date. With Book III the 
author enters upon a field where he had not so many predecessors. 
Again in five chapters he takes up (1) the ideographic origin of 
the cuneiform writing and its subsequent development; (2) the 
Sumerian origin of the Babylonian writing, chaps. 2—4, of which 
3 and 4 are exclusively devoted to a critical estimate and refuta- 
tion of the views of Halévy, the learned defender of the Semitic 
origin of the cuneiform writing. The closing chapter treats of 
the Babylonian origin of the Susian and Persian alphabets. Pp. 
393-446 contain a well-selected bibliography on the three sub- 
jects treated in the first volume; followed by a careful alphabetical 
index, pp. 449-65, and an explanation by M. J. Lesquier of the 
map and the three plans, pp, 469, 470. The whole book is well 
done, giving a convenient summary for the general reader of mat- 
ters known, of course, to the professional Assyriologist.’ It will 


4Vols. II-IX are to treat the following topics: IT, ‘‘The Souras, including monuments 
écrits et monuments figurés; III, ‘‘The Sumerian and Assyrian Languages;” IV, ‘Geography 
of Western Asia on the Basis of the Cuneiform Documents;” V, ‘* History ;’’ VI, ‘‘ Religion ;”’ 
VII, ** Legal and Contract Literature;” VIII, ‘‘Epistolary Literature, Arts and Sciences, 
Metrology ;*’ IX, ‘* Babylonian Influences.” 

5P, 276. In discussing the colophon of II Rawl., p. 36, No. 1, Fossey reads GIS-ZU- 
MES as talmedi. This seems quite impossible. 
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be in the succeeding volumes that the author will have ample 
opportunity to exhibit that breadth of learning and accuracy of 
scholarship of which we know him to be the fortunate possessor. 
Brinnow’s well-known and useful Classified List of All Sim- 
ple and Compound Cuneiform Ideographs Occurring in the Texts 
Hitherto (1889) Published, ete., and the same author’s Indices 
to this List, published in 1897, as well as Father Strassmaier’s 
Alphabetisches Verzeichnis der assyrischen und akkadischen 
_ Worter, ete., are standard publications that will never be anti- 
quated or become useless. The work which these two scholars 
have done so well will be their authors’ monumentum aere peren- 
nius. But inasmuch as Assyriology is a living science, develop- 
ing more and more from year to year, increasing continually the 
bulk of its literature by new discoveries and first editions of texts 
hitherto unknown or inaccessible, it is but natural that the tine 
example set by Briinnow, especially, should be followed by others. 
The two French Assyriologists, Fossey and Virolleaud, have of 
late contributed such continuations which, as they treat texts not 
included in Briinnow’s book, constitute most welcome supplements. 
In 1903 M. Virolleaud, professor of Assyriology in the University 
of Lyon, France, brought out a Premier supplément a la liste des 
signes cunéiforms de Bruennow (Paris: Welter; v+78 pages), 
based chiefly on the material contained in the bilingual hymns 
published by Geo. Reisner. The book assumes on the part of its 
peruser an acquaintance with Brinnow’s volume. Whether a 
second supplement will appear, we know not; especially now that 
the first half of Fossey’s Contribution’ has been published, includ- 
ing the most important bilingual literary documents published 
since 1889. The arrangement and order of signs is that of Briin- 
now. The 192 pages of this first half represent the continuation 
of pp. 1-258 of Briinnow’s, whose page, in addition, contains on 
the average ten lines more (thirty-eight) as against Fossey’s 
(twenty-eight), the writing also being more compact, so that we 
can safely estimate that one of Brinnow’s pages averages about 
two pages of Fossey’s. Fossey, of course, only mentions the new 
values for the signs discovered and determined since 1889, assum- 
ing that the peruser of his book will have at hand that of his pre- 
6 Contributions au Dictionnaire Sumérien-Assyrien. Supplément & la “ Classified List” 

de Briinnow. Fasc. Premier. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1905, Fr. 20. The second half is 


announced as in the press. In a note, dated April 18, 1906, Virolleaud states that no second 
fascicle of his supplement will be published. 
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decessor’s also. To the lexicographer this book, as well as that of 
Virolleaud, will be fully as welcome as that of Brinnow, especi- 
ally when the second half of Fossey’s, containing also preface and 
indices, is before us, which we hope will be within a short time. 
No one that owns a copy of Briinnow will want to be without this 
latest contribution of Jules Oppert’s successor. We tfust that the 
second half will exhibit those features the lack of which in Virol- 
leaud’s Supplément Fossey lamented on pp. 20, 21 of his excellent 
annual survey of Assyriological work in 1903.' As a side issue— 
or precursor—of this Contribution may be considered the author’s 
Etudes sumériennes (25 pp.) published in 1905.° Another sup- 
plement to Brinnow’s Classified List has just been announced, 
which will be fully as important as those of Virolleaud and Fossey. 
Bruno Meissner, the well-known author of the Supplement zu den 
assyrischen Worterbiichern,’ is just publishing the first fascicle, 
of eighty pages, of Seltene assyrische Ideogramme." The book 
will contain about 280 pages, and its completion is promised within 
a year after the appearance of Part I. We shall certainly welcome 
this latest supplement, and hope, when both Fossey and Meissner 
are completed, to review in detail these three supplements in a 
future number of this Journal. 

It was but natural to expect that the author of the Magie 
assyrienne would publish also and explain some of the texts which 
he had studied for that purpose, and so we find a number of texts 
discussed in recent volumes of Maspéro’s Recueil de travaux 
rélatifs & la philologie et a Varchéologie égyptiennes et assyri- 
ennes, which are now gathered into one volume and published, in 
1904, as Nouveaux textes magiques assyriens: transcription, 
traduction et commentaire. And in November, 1905, appeared 
his Textes assyriens et babyloniens rélatifs @ la divination: tran- 
scripts, traduits et commentés; I° série: Summa SA-TAB;" 
the text itself being published in the Cuneiform Texts from Baby- 
lonian Tablets in the British Museum, Part XX, pp. 31-33 (119 
lines of well-preserved text), and pp. 34-37 (four columns of 28, 

7 L’assyriologie en 1903. Par M. Charles Fossey. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1904. 
Pp. 70. Reprinted from the Journal asiatique, September-October, 1904. 

8Reprinted from the same journal, January-February, 1905. Fr. 2.50. 

9J.e., the dictionaries of Delitzsch and of Muss-Arnolt. See Professor Robert F. 
Harper’s review in this Journal, Vol. XIV, pp. 177-82. 


10This supplement will contain some six thousand entries, about the same number as 
Fossey’s. It is published by the J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung at Leipzig. 


11 Paris: Geuthner. Pp. viii+5l. Fr. 6, net. 
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19, 2%, and 32 lines, respectively, more or less mutilated). For 
the Assyrian dictionary these texts yield a few words hitherto not 
registered, or explained faultily. These will all be incorporated 
in the reviewer's supplemental volume to his Concise Dictionary 
(= CD.) of the Assyrian Language. The series is called Summa 
SA-TAB from the first words of the text, SA-TAB being the 
word of which both texts are treating. The author explains the 
ideogram as meaning something like “kidneys” (pp. 36-38). 

Professor Virolleaud is another of those younger French scholars 
of whpm we may expect much good work in the near future. His 
L’astrologie chaldéenne, of which Parts 5,6,7, and 8 have appeared, 
falls into four sections given to texts relating to Sin (the moon), 
Sama (the sun), [Star (the planets and the stars), and to Adad 
(the atmosphere). The work is to be completed in thirteen fasci- 
eles, of which Parts 1-4 shall contain the cuneiform texts; Parts 
5-8, the transliterations; Parts 9-12, the translations: and Part 
13, the introduction and glossary. Apparently no commentary will 
be provided for; though the texts imperatively call for one. The 
author has, for the first time, classified methodically the fragments 
published by Craig and Boissier. As soon as the author has pub- 
lished the first four parts we shall be better able to judge of the 
correctness of his transliterations. To judge, even now, from the 
character of other publications of Virolleaud’s, we may expect to 
find the same degree of accuracy and painstaking care which he 
has shown thus far.’ 

Almost simultaneously with Fossey’s Contribution appeared 


12M. Virolleaud has published also the following: Comptabilité chaldéenne: époque 
> 


de la dynastie dite “seconde d’Our;” transcrite et traduite; 2 parties (Portiers, 1903); 
pp. 139; being 76 documents from Tell Loh, copied by the editor in Constantinople, 
but without publication of the texts. They relate to business transactions, sale of grain, 
of cattle, of wool, etc., wages of servants and artisans, offerings and sacrifices to 
Gods.—Di-Tilla: Textes juridiques chaldéens de la seconde dynastie d’ Our; tran- 
scrits et traduits; ibid., 1903; pp. iii+39.—Etudes de divination chaldéenne: I: ‘ Extraits 
des séries alu et marsu;” transcription (Paris: Welter, 1904).—Fragments de textes 
divinato res assyriens du Musée britannique (London: Harrison, 1903); pp. 20.—Etudes 
sur Uastrologie chaldéenne (Poitiers, 1904); pp. 16.—Also a number of excellent contribu- 
tions along lexicographical and astrological lines in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, the 
Revue sémitique, etc. It may be well to state that Parts 5-8 of L’astrologie chaldéenne were 
published in autography by Welter, Paris, 1903; and that Part 6: Shamash was also pub- 
lished in printed form by Geuthner, Paris, 1905. A revised manuscript of fascicles 1-8 is now 
in the hands of an American editor ready to be incorporated into a series now in progress of 
publication. We also call attention to the appearance of a new French Assyriological jour- 
nal, Babyloniaca, edited by Virolleaud, of which part 1,50 pp. (Paris: Geuthner, 1906) has 
appeared. Professor Virolleaud has most generously placed at the reviewer's disposal 
new lexicographical material from astronomical and astrological texts which he has made 
his special study for years. This material, most valuable and registering a number of new 
words hitherto not found in any Assyrian dictionary, will be published in the reviewer’s 


supplemental velume to his dictionary. 
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the first instalment of Professor Prince’s new book.” The reviewer 
has seldom read an Assyriological publication whose tone, spirit, 
and candor have impressed him so favorably as this latest book of 
the Assyriologist of Columbia University, in which he sets out “to 
solve some of the many problems which have vexed the Assyriologi- 
cal world since the first recognition of the existence in the Assyro- 
Babylonian inscriptions of an idiom which is clearly not Semitic.” 
Like Fossey, Prince is an ardent opponent of Halévy and his 
school; but he is much more yielding in unessentials than Fossey 
has shown himself in his first volume of the Manuel @assyriologie. 
Prince sets forth the theory that ‘“‘the Sumerian of later days, 
especially of the hymns, is a more or less deliberately constructed 
hodge-podge of Semitic inventions superimposed on what could 
only have been a non-Semitic agglutinative, almost polysynthetie, 
language ;” and he hopes “that this will go a long way toward 
setting at rest the argumentation of the constantly decreasing 
Halévyan school.” 

The introduction of thirty-four pages contains two chapters: 
(1) ‘**The Vocabulary and Phonetic System of Sumerian;”'* and 
(2) “The Sumerian Pronominal and Verbal Systems.” In the 
arrangement of the Materials published here the author has the 
order followed by Brinnow, pp. 574-88 of his Classified List. 
Prince’s book is not a mere list of bilingual words, but a scientific, 
running discussion on the basis of the author’s previous work and 
the results obtained by his predecessors. It is his endeavor to 
bring forth as clearly as possible the special development from 
the primitive idea attached to the original ideograms. Once in 
a while the process of reasoning strikes the reader as rather fan- 
ciful or a little far-fetched; but not often is this the case. It 
would have helped the reader greatly if Prince had numbered 
consecutively the different sections from beginning to end, as 
Brinnow has done in his book. What impresses one most 

13 Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon. With a Grammatical Introduction. By John 
Dyneley Prince, Ph. D., Professor of Semitic Languages in Columbia University, New York. 
Part I: Containing the letters A-E. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. Pp. xxxvi+109, 4to. M. 24= 
Assyriologische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von Friedrich Delitzsch und Paul Haupt, Band 
XIX, Heft 1. 

14 Being, on the whole, a reprint of the author’s article in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XXV (1904), pp. 49-67. 

A verbatim reprint of the author’s article in this JouRNAL, “The First and Second 
Persons in Sumerian,” Vol. XIX, pp. 203-39, A few minor corrections are offered here: § 15, 
l.2read kas&-ma; ]. 4: IV2, 10, 7b, reads ap-taJ-na-Si-il; § 46,1. 1, read IV4, 19, 49a. 
On the other hand, §16 the reading Sa[-ad-da-ku] in II. 16 ¢ 36, is very good indevd. 
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favorably is the author’s candid statement, so often met, “I can- 
not explain this.” On the other hand, we believe that the author 
attributes too high a degree of culture and philological witticism 
to the “‘coiners” of the later Sumerian hodge-podge who reveled 
in the use of puns and paronomasia. I wonder whether, indeed, 
this is the true explanation of the many strange phenomena in the 
Sumero-Assyrian vocabulary. Perhaps the author will explain 
this more at length in later parts of his lexicon, which we sincerely 
hope will be completed before many months. In a work of this 
kind, undertaken and carried through by a single man, errors and 
minute corrigenda are necessarily to be expected. The author 
intends his Materials only to be a nucleus around which further 
investigations may be made, much as Briinnow’s work has been. 
At the same time it will be most useful to the student of Sumerian. 

Fault has been found with the work because in it the author 
has not incorporated all the material in the volumes of the British 
Museum’s publication Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets. 
But here, again, it should be noticed that Professor Prince does 
not venture to call his work a Lexicon, but merely Materials for a 
lexicon; and, on p. iv of his “Introduction,” he distinctly states 
that this is only “an attempt at an explanation of the Sumerian 
problem.” Nowhere does he claim to have made or to have tried 
to make a complete lexicon in any sense of the word. If viewed 
in this light as a pioneer effort to break the road toward a better 
understanding of the complexities of the Sumerian question, 
Prince’s Materials ought to be a most useful work not only to 
the student beginning his work in Sumerian, but also to the 
scholar who may wish to compile a fuller word-list and to make 
a more exhaustive grammatical investigation. It seems hardly 
just to criticise a work for not being what the author never 
intended it should be. 

The reviewer has read with unvarying interest and admiration 
this suggestive contribution, and he hopes that the author may 
deem at least a few of the following remarks and suggestions as 
worthy of a place in his list of ‘Addenda et Corrigenda.” 


A, pp. 1-46. 


2, 8/9 read: V 29 g 44 za-gi-in-du-ru; V 22 a-b 11 za-gi- 
aban za-gin-a (=dur).—8, 20/21 sagulum not 


a 


in-du-ur | 
suculum (}e¢elu?).—Instead of 8a-u-a we must evidently read 
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3a (=/.e.) u-a; so against my own Dictionary, p. 995, col. 2.— 
14, 9/10 Whether tabinu really means “a strong wall”’ is rather 
doubtful; see CD., p. 1145, col. 2. It appears as a synonym of 
ritu, “pasture.””—The explanation of kab(p)duqqu: ‘a ceremo- 
nial vessel intended to be held in the left hand,” is very plausible 
and reasonable, the best yet offered.—15, 20/21 Why mazadu, 
Vzadu=",7 “boil, cook,” instead of magadu, } gadu, MS; 
and why qinfinu, instead of kinfnu? Magcadu, “brilliance” 
I believe is also found in K 620= Harper, BAL., No. 91 where 
ma-ga-su-Su-nu dam-qa-at a-dan-ni8 is said of mirrors 
(1. 5); perhaps a mistake of editor for ma-ga-du-3u-nu or of 
scribe for ma-¢a-s( >d8)u-nu.—16, 4 instead of K 50 read better 
K 56 and see Haupt, Z7K., Vol. II, p. 456.—17, 1/2 Jensen’s 
translation ‘‘Sisswasserocean” for apsf is no doubt based on 
the antithesis of apsai and tiamtu, which he derives from OOM 
=~e23, “stink,” 7. e. “saltish water.” See also Zimmern in KAT’, 
pp. 491, 492; 498, etc. It is thus only an applied, not an etymo- 
logical meaning.—20, 2 and 88, 9 Which is correct, arsa8f or 
upsastii? (Jensen, Zimmern, ef al.) If the latter, then the author’s 
reasoning is wrong.—12 read II (not III) 27, 57g; the Assyrian 
equivalent is xu-up-pu-u 8a Gl (= qani).—On gulibat Saxati 
see now the German edition of Jastrow’s Religion, Vol. I, p. 369.— 
21 (below) I doubt very much the reading 8a-la-am a-bu-bi. 
The frequent occurrence of 8a la-am a-bu-bi makes Prince’s 
reading improbable.—22, 11 méSaru not mésaru.—24, 8/9 
see also CD., p. 897, col. 2, note to girtu.—25, 26 The etymology 
proposed for axulap is quite novel; but I doubt whether it 
is preferable to that proposed by Hommel, PSBA., Vol. XIX, 
p. 315.—26 (below). I do not believe that a-a-ar (GUSKIN 
and KUBABBAR) is Sumerian, rather than pure Semitic. See 
also K 11424 (Brit. Texts, Vol. XIV, pl. 35) Il. 2,3 ©@™ nu-¢a- 
[-bu] followed by 4-7 ©?™ a-a-ar (xuraci).—28, A-LAL. I 
take na-ga-bu in II 33d 4-6 to be a noun (>nagceabu) rather 
than a verb. Prince’s combination of it with nacabu, “collect” 
is very good. See nagabu, 2 (CD., p. 714, col. 1).—29, If 
algamisu is Semitic, it has no place in this list—Alluxappu I 
take to mean properly: ‘a large sack,” such as a “grain sack” = 
Saqqu 8a Seim. -As such it was also used for catching or snar- 
ing; hence the derived meaning of ‘‘net, snare,”’ e. g., K 9875 ITI, 
sect. 3, 11. 12f. kima al-lu-xap-pu ta-sax-xa-pa-nin-ni, “like 
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a net you have cast me down.”—30 (below). In the case of 
ri-i-bu I would suggest either a mistake on the part of the scribe 
of -bu for -mu; or that -bu was=uu=mu. It would thus be prop- 
erly rimu, } 077.—82 (end) IV 3a41 su-ru-us-su. The 
parallel text reads Su-ru-us-su = Surus-8u >Sursu. See also 
Thompson, The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, Vol. IT, 
pp. 68, 69.—34, An-ta-Sub-ba. See especially Zimmern, Ritual- 
tafeln, p. 152, No. 45, 1. 5 and rem., a reference which our author 
would have done well to mention.—35, An-ta-Sur-ra. See also 
KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 449; 468, 469.—A-nun-na-ge. See in 
addition, KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 497, 548, and 566; and, especially, 
Hrozny, Sumerisch-Babyl. Mythen von dem Gotte Ninrag, pp. 
84-89, according to whom they are the black-cloud gods, ¢. e., the 
clouds charged with rain surrounding (embracing) the earth.— 
36, (end) IT 26 ab 4 1 read a-a]|-ar (see Il. 5,6) | il-lu-rum 
and consider a’ar a c.st. of Semitic a’aru, aru, “flower, blossom, 
sprout’’ (""&).—38, 1 On the ideogram of xaltappanu see now 
Gott. gelehrte Anzeigen, 1904, p. 743.—89, 5/6 The author's 
statement: ‘The word has nothing to do with 58°™8, so Muss- 
Arnolt,” is somewhat misleading. I have never advocated such an 
etymology (see CD., p. 101, col. 2, note). —44, 5/6 a-tir-ti 
(a-ru) ete., is Semitic as I shall show in my supplemental volume. 
—10 ff. I cannot agree to Prince’s treatment of as(S)akku; but 


reserve further discussion for another time. 


B, pp. 46-67. 

47, Prince's explanation of bantu V 37 ¢ 48 is very good 
indeed, much better than the one proposed, e. y., in my own Diction- 
ary, p. 175, col. 1.—48, 4 (from below), read 7791 not 7761. 
Instead of of Ramman I would read here ‘!"*Adad.—§0Q, 1 xisu 
is explained by Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 361, 362 as * Laube, 
Baldachin.”—14: Does pexf, Piel puxxa (Sa sinni8ti) really 
mean “to open”? Asa rule it is explained as ‘to close.” Besides 
this we must read here not puxxf, but puxxu ()’paxu), which 
Delitzsch, Hirb., p. 516, explains as: “wahrscheinlich ein Weib 
vergewaltigen.” Another view is presented in U'D., p. 799, col. 2. 
II 38 f 6 reads dala Sa-pil-ti, not 8a 8a-pil-ti. The author's 
explanation of this passage: “draw water (seed) from the womb, 
viz., cause conception” is not quite transparent.—§1, Speaking of 
the Bal-meanings. the author says, |. 7: ‘Finally we have bal = 
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‘cross over,’ ‘break a way across’ = ebéru, from which oddly 
enough we have turgumannu ‘interpreter,’ one who over-sets(!).” 
Is turgumannu then derived from eberu?! The reviewer assumes 
that Prince’s derivation is based only on the idea underlying ebéru 
—balaggu, “cry of woe”’ (also 87, below). But what about Jensen, 
KB., Vol. VI (1) 448, 520 and Aram. n>5, “a kettle-drum ?” 
—§2, 8/9 Why taksiru, “decision,” when tagSiru, “strength” 
(, ga8aru) suits so much better ?—17 read V 39 (not 38) ¢ 21.— 
Against the interpretation of banda as “strong,” advocated also 
by Jastrow, Religion, Vol. I, p. 89 see Meissner, Berl. Philol. 
Wochenschrift, 1905, col. 1442.—1. 8 from below, read 1507 not 
1537; xabzabbu is usually read kirgappu.—4, No. 4. Does 
Prince mean to say that bitra is a derivative of bararu, “to 
shine,” because both have the same ideograms? Were the coiners 
of the hodge-podge Sumerian good enough philologians for us to 
accept their etymological vagaries? We naturally assume that the 
author considers it a pun. Burru, on the other hand, is more 
likely a derivative from bararu, than a Sumerian loan word.— 
55, 56, Unless barbaru, leopard (Jensen), or tiger (Zimmern) 
is borrowed from the Sumerian it has no place in this list—66, 2 
Bar(?)-gal=par-zi-lu, V 30 a—b 51, Briinnow 1924, is mentioned 
together with kaspu, xuradeu, garpu, anaku (?, lead) and is, 
undoubtedly, simply an unusual spelling of parzillu. Prince 
says: In R. 8 (= Reisner, Hymnen, 8) this combination =**shorn, 
said of sheep.” But does this combination in R. 8 justify its 
application to V 30 a—b 51? To be sure, we have LU(=UDU) 
ma8(s, bar?)-gal-lum = SU (i e., masgallu) = lax(ud?)-ri; 
see Pinches, PSBA., 1896, p. 251.—10 ka-bu-u, IT 38 y—h 27 
is merely a defective spelling for qaba, not a “pun on qaba.” 
—15. II 57 b 14 read ‘!4*A-a (not Malik) 8a ku-ni-e.—16 
For bagit see also CD., p. 818 s. v. pégt.—57, 58. I doubt 
whether the author’s interpretation of bi-dar(ib)-ru-u as **joy” 
will be accepted by most assyriologists. See C'D., 146 and com- 
pare perhaps T. A.( Berlin) 18 rey. 11, 12 one bi-ib-ru kaspi: 
some ornament of silver.—59, 3 The reading of billudt has 
years ago been determined by Sp II 265 a, no. xiii, 3. bi-il-lu- 
di-e i-li (see CD., p. 355, col. 2).—8 (end). I can scarcely 
agree to the explanation of ni-pi-’i eqli, IT 11 ef 73 = Haupt, 
ASKT., p. 53. It is followed by BIR=gi-ib(p)-tu, “wealth, 
property.” See also CD., p. 634, col. 2. K 4216 rev. we have 
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am) ni-bi-’i eqli followed by “*™ inib eqli.—61, 22 On 
essépu see KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 538; Hommel in Hastings, 
Dict. of the Bible, Vol. I, p. 214 = “owl.” —62, 16 ff. From saqa, 
we would naturally expect a form Sugitu, not Suqtti."—65 
(end). On xardatu, V 36 d-f 40, 41, etc., see KB., Vol. VI 
(1), p. 451 =“leckere Speise, Backwerk;” and nixlu= “Brot aus 
durchgesiebtem Mehl.’”’—66, 1. The original meaning “hole” for 
xurxummatu is still to be seen in Br. Mus. 22446, 25, “when 
the oil xu-ur-xu-ma-tum id-di-a-am (ZA., Vol. XVIII, pp. 
225-27: “offene, runde Lécher”’); see also K 9 obv. 27.—4. read 
qiddatu rather than kiddatu.—6. nixatpfitum is from xatapu. 
—7. nixlu, nuxxulnu, see above, under xardatu.—I14 ff. Sért 
and the three Sila are very questionable; see C'D., pp. 1036, 
col. 2 and 1109 col. 2.—17-8. I had thought that Satuqu and 
Sutétuqu meant “advanced,” 7. e., ‘renowned, magnificent,” or 
the like. Does Prince’s interpretation, ‘‘ brought down,” suit, e. 4., 
K 11152, 1 where IStar is called in-nin-na-at ilani Su-tu- 
ga-at be-li-e-ti. Of course, the author himself is not quite 


convinced of the correctness of his interpretation. 


D, pp. 67-92. : 
68, 12. II 26 c—d 51 is usually read nas 
lat)-ti.—14. I wonder whether the meaning ‘“‘snare” for pitnu 
can be established ; and if so, what would be the pitnu gal-la-bi, 
etc. ?—15. Sa-xa-tu is explained by Thompson, Devils, Vol. II, 
p- 172 as “vicinity."-—27 Da-ab. The reference (Brinnow) 
10693 is to V 41 a—b 62; accordingly change the statement in 1. 3 


15a al-mat (Prince: 


of this section.—69, 7 naqaru Sa elippi, II 26 No. 1 (add.) e-f 


8 is, of course, a gloss to [V* 22a 31, 32 (end) where with Thomp- 
son read i-na|-qar!|; see Brit. Texts, Pt. XVII, pl. 25, ll. 32, 
33.— 70, 1. For dakkanni see also CD., p. 1158 col. 1 (where 
read tak-kan); tak-kan is the gloss to the ideogram consisting 
of K I(=place?) +manzazu, S® 267 (gi-i8-gal); CD., p. 562, 
cols, 1,2. Now in K 3449 a, rev. 9, we find u-kin-ma gi-is- 
gal-la-Sa, translated by Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 33; 350: 
‘‘dann bestimmte er dessen (7. ¢., of the k*kk#> qasta) Platz.” In 
very similar connection we find KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 30, Il 1 and 
8 ubassim man-za-za; man-za-az i!"™Bel u iuf-a u-k{i|n 

16 The author writes to me on this point: ‘ Yet Suqtt might be an unusual form with 


long vowel at the end.’ 
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it-ti-8u. We also find gi8 (or gis? Hwb., p. 343, col. 1) - gal, 
lu=ku-us-su-u, which, perhaps, would indicate a mistake on the 
part of the scribe in K 3449 of ts for is. To this gi's'gal(lu) 
may perhaps also belong K 1014 obv., 1. 2 (end) = Harper, 
BAL., 457, where bit-gisgal-lu corresponds to bit danini 
in 1. 1. And what about IV’ 6, col. vi, ll. 15, 16, where instead 
of the usual reading amélu sSu-u we could read amélu 
gisgallu-u? Now, what might be the meaning of gisgallu? 
I believe that the gloss tak-kan gives us the clue for it. For, 
instead of tak-kan, I would read par-kan (against my own 
Dic ‘tionary, p. 1158, col. 1) and connect it with parkannu- 
Holt,” a word occurring in Zimmern, oa ¥ viii, 59, and prob- 
ably also in KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 66, col. 3, 1. 29. The gloss 
par-kan is, of course, purely Semitic from 975; and, if so, this 
section belongs not into this Lexicon.—71, 7 (from below). I 
doubt very much whether lita (and its synonym) sa-la-tum 
mean “offspring.” —72, 19 read Muss-Arnolt, 640 (not 440) b.— 
74. My early statement concerning aka and di-el-lu, CD., 
p. 33, col. 1, is, of course, untenable. See e. y., p. 359 3. v. 
t(t)arkullu (so read for Prince’s dimgullu) and further in my 
supplemental volume.""—76, 3/4 kiggu (kisu?) in kis(¢) libbi 
according to Kichler, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der assyrisch-babyl, 
Medizin, p. 65, means: “ Leibschneiden,” probably “colic,” while 
Thompson, Devils, Vol. II, p. 37, explains it as ‘“heartache.””— 
14 narabu probably “to break.” —78, 17 read JAOS. (not AJSL), 
XXIV, 127.—78, 22, 23. Under article sisitu, CD., p. 775, col. 2, 
I stated: “KB VI (1), 364 ikkillu, Geschrei oder Geheul;” 
thus making Jensen responsible for this interpretation, who, I 
assume, considered sisitum a variant to Sisitum (;°Sasf) and 
$i-ki-tum from Saqf, “be high” (also said of the voice), @. e., 
“high pitch” (of voice). P. 1100, col. 1 of CD., on the other 
hand, I state that Siqitum means probably ‘irrigation.’ The 
sisitu of K 2148, col. iii 29 (see Thompson, Devils, Vol. II, 
p. 153) must, of course, mean something else.—80Q, 7 (from 
below). S> 337 is perhaps rather Sap¢u (not Sabeu) = ‘arro- 
gant, haughty, fiery of temperament’’(!)—81, 5 (from below), 
read of course niqilpa (!) and see CD., pp. 913, 914, RE5p.— 





17 [ beg leave to state, in this connection, that in my supplemental volume, comprising 
some 600 pages in print, at least one-third will be given to the revision of the letter & 
inasmuch as this letter calls for more corrections than the remainder of the alphabet, and 
because more new material has been collected for its reconstruction than for the other letters. 
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6. nibiru scarcely “some part of a ship,” but= ‘a ferry boat,” 
the crossing in which was always more or less dangerous.— 82, 
1/2, Su-tuq-qu, preceded by e-li, with same ideogram; see 
Meissner, Supplement, p- 99, col. 2, who quotes B: 14-18, 1382 
IV 7 DIR=Sa-ta-qu.—83, 5 Zimmern, ZDMG., Vol. LVIII, 
p- 952, proposes to read t(O)axadu.—kamarum 8a suribu 
indicates that kamaru in the meaning of “throw, strike 
down,” is used of the Suribu; qanaqu Sa 8a-bi-e, says that 
qanaqu is also used in the meaning of Saba (see CD., p. 199, 
col. 2, end).— 84, 4 (from below) nam-qu. Z4., Vol. XVIII, 
p. 193, states that nam has also the value d(f)um, thus read 
dum-qu.—85, 15 elepu Sa igi scarcely means “join together, 
said of wood,” but rather ‘to grow, said of wood.””— 86, 4 teméru 
is a verb rather than a noun.—12. Against reading malt (mu-lu) 
$a ré8i, see Briinnow, 11244, who quotes Delitzsch in Zimmern, 
Busspsalmen, p. 82 rm 1.—87, 25. nabagu is of course only a 
by-form to napagu.—29. taraku 8a qinnazi, “tear a fetter in 
two,” Hwh., p. 714 (! not 615). I doubt this very much. taraku 
means also “beat, strike;” and taraku 8a qi-na-zi, V 19 c-d 
27=“beat with a whip;” it is followed by ma-xa-¢u (!). See 
also Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1) p. 450; while Thompson, Derils, 
Vol. I, p. 136, 77: “hold back some animal with a halter.” 

qinazu, by the way, is explained in V 47 @ 61 by “© d(t)ax-ri. 
Instead of -ri, I assume -ru, a mistake very easily explained, and 
read is(¢)daxxu, connecting it with isdaxxu, the s instead of § 
perhaps on account of the following dental. Now in Nimrod- 
Epic, Tablet VI. |. 54, we read i8-dax-xa ziq-ti u dir-ra-ta 
tal-ti-meS-Su; and in V 32 a—b 47, we have man-na-su=il 
(>i8!)-dax-xu, followed by tam-Sa-ru=dir-ra-tum, evidently 
all synonyms; thus qinazu=dirratum, ‘‘whip.”’—88, %. The 
explanation of gumbu, S¢ 209=“ finger,” is very good and will 


no doubt be accepted generally. 


E, pp. 92-109 
The interpretation of the ideogram for bamatu (95, 17, 18) 
is most acceptable; as well as that of Sa-a-mu, V 39 e-f 70 (98, 
7-8 ).—98, 11. The gloss in II 39 e 7 clearly and distinctly reads 
e-ba not e-la.—17. There is no proof that il-mi in V 22 d 36 
is Sumerian [L-MI.—101, 8 Sap¢u is “might, power, high- 
ness; Sip¢u “potentate, prince, ruler;’’ also used as an adjective: 
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“proud, haughty.”—102, 2+ff. Fossey, Contribution, pp. 90, 91, 
does not mention ENGUR = apsa( = Brit. Texts, Vol. XII, pl. 
26 ).—104. 5. read 5383 not 15383. The eresSu treated there is, 
undoubtedly, a noun not a verb.—For armannu, Briinnow, 5403, 
the author should not have referred to my article ©*" armannu 
“carrot,” but to the one preceding it: armannu, ‘‘sweet odor, 
incense, perfume.” On the ideogram see now Johns in PSBA., 
1905, p. 35.—24. taqribtu, ‘lamentation,’ so Prince following 
Briinnow, 11618; read takkaltu (see CD., p. 1157, col. 1).— 
109, 20. Where does xadadu, “be strong,” occur? 


This review had been in type for some days when the writer 
received a copy of the Revue sémitique, April, 1906, containing, 
on pp. 184, 185, the learned editor’s drastic criticism of Prince’s 
work, in which he gives expression to his annoyance of the 
author's manner of setting forth what is practically a new theory 
regarding the Sumerian problem. Perhaps the chief cause of 
offense to the distinguished French scholar is Prince’s unfortunate 
use of the term ‘‘the constantly decreasing Halévyan school of 
Jewish Chauvinism,” on p. iii of his preface.” Professor Prince 
has assured the reviewer that he merely meant by this expres- 
sion ‘‘a mistaken sense of Jewish patriotism” which, he believes, 
has been the main spirit instigating the Halévyan idea that in 
Sumerian we have only a jargon based on Semitic ideas and 
invented only by Semites for ritaal purposes. In answer to 
Halévy’s objections to the table of phonetics, pp. x sqq., it may 
be pointed out that every one of the sound-changes therein indi- 
vated has a parallel in some existing language. Halévy, for 
instance, rejects the equations: B=G and B= M, yet in Yoruba 
there is a common sound sometimes represented by gb which is 
neither a 6 nor a hard g, but wavers between them both. That 
B can be = M is seen in the Arabic dialectic pronunciation 
Maalbek for Baalbek. Furthermore, the interchange of n and a 
sibilant (Sum. $=7) occurs commonly between the Chinese dia- 
lects and has been duly noticed by Prince on p. xii. In short, 


18 We can easily understand the feeling of provocation on the part of the venerable 
Nestor of Semitic studies in France at this more than unfortunate expression of Prince's; 
and we regret its occurrence all the more because Professor Halévy has always been most 
kindly disposed toward the reviewer's publications along Assyriological lines. See Rev. 
sém., Vols. IIT (1895) pp. 91, 92; XIV (1906), pp. 190, 191. 
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Prince’s idea of Sumerian is really a connecting link between the 
extreme idea of the Halévyan school and the extreme idea of the 
opposing Sumerist school; 7¢.¢., our author believes that the system 
was, originally, a language, but has been corrupted unconsciously 
by centuries of accretion into what is now little more than a 
Semitized idiom, the non-Semitic foundations of which, however, 
are still visible through the more or less opaque veil of Semitic 


influences in which they are shrouded. 

















A MANDAZAN HYMN ON THE SOUL. 


By Scuutm Ocuser, 
Office Editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia. 


Although many scholars have written on the lyrical poetry of 
the Mandzans, no specimens have as yet been given, despite the 
fact that Brandt has touched on “the exit of the soul” in his 
Mandwische Religion. This work, however, is general in char- 
acter, and gives only a cursory view of the beliefs on this subject. 
To illustrate the Mandzean teachings concerning tne soul, I have 
selected a hymn of thirty-six lines from the Qolasta (ed. Euting, 
p- lla, 1. 18 to p. 12a, 1. 20), as a summary of the doctrines of 
their religion. 

Going toward a river, the soul, in the poet’s vision, meets 
Shitil, one of the first emanations, whom it urges to accompany 
it to receive baptism ‘tin the name of life.” When asked what 
witnesses it can bring to vouch for the good deeds which it has 
done in the body, it names the sun, the moon, and the everlasting 
fire, but it receives answer that all these will fail it, and that it 
can therefore have no witness for life eternal. Finally, however, 
it cites as witnesses the Jordan, the Pehta, the Sundays, charitable 
deeds, the temples, and God himself. These are the true witnesses, 
who can give it entrance to the future world. 

Though this brief fragment breaks off at this point, it affords 
a clear idea of the view of the future state of the soul according 


to the religion of the Mandzans. 
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i. 


In the name of life! 


From the Jordan I ascended, 

The primal form of the soul I met; 

I met the primal form of the soul, 

Which is inclosed in our father Shitil; 
I spake to him: 
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By thy life, O Father Shitil, 

Go thou with us unto the Jordan, 

Or I shall go with you unto the Jordan! 
Will there be a witness with you? 

The setting sun shall testify for us. 

It is not this which I desire, 

Nor is it this which doth baptize the soul. 
The sun of which thou speakest 

Arose, set, it grew dark, the evening came on; 
The sun of which thou speakest, 

The sun is destroyed, 

Destroyed is the sun, 

And they who worship him are annihilated. 


II. 


From the Jordan 1 ascended, 
The primal form of the soul I met; 
I met the primal form of the soul, 
Which is inclosed in our father Shitil; 
I spake to him: 
3y thy life, O Father Shitil, 
Go thou with us unto the Jordan, 
Or | shall go with you unto the Jordan! 
Will there be a witness with you? 
The setting moon shall testify for us. 
It is not this which I desire, 
Nor is it this which doth baptize the soul. 
The moon of which thou speakest, 
It grew dark, set, arose, the evening came on; 
The moon of which thou speakest, 
The moon is destroyed, 
Destroyed is the moon, 
And they who worship it are annihilated. 


Il. 


From the Jordan I ascended, 
The primal form of the soul I met; 
I met the primal form of the soul, 
Which is inclosed in our father Shitil; 
I spake to him: 
By thy life, O Father Shitil, 
Go thou with us unto the Jordan, 
Or I shall go with you unto the Jordan! 
Will there be a witness with you? 
The blazing fire shall testify for us. 
It is not this which I desire, 
Nor is it this which doth baptize the soul. 
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The fire of which thou speakest 

Will perish some time in the day. 

The fire of which thou speakest, 

The fire is dead, 

Dead is the fire, 

And they who worship it are annihilated. 


IV. 

From the Jordan I ascended, 
The primal form of the soul I met; 
I met the primal form of the soul, 
Which is inclosed in our father Shitil; 

I spake to him: 
By thy life, O Father Shitil, 
Go thou with us unto the Jordan, 
Or I shall go with you unto the Jordan! 
Will there be witnesses with you? 
The Jordan and its two banks will testify for us, 
The Pehta and Kushta and Mambuga will testify for us, 
Sundays and the foundations of almsgiving will testify for us, 
The dwelling and the house in which we thrive will testify for us, 
The almsgiving from our hands will testify for us, 
Our father, who standeth at our head, will testify for us. 
It is this which we desire, 
And it is this which doth baptize our soul. 
And when I ascend to the house of the life, and go to the abode of 

glory, 

And when I am asked what witnesses of life shall testify for us, 
Then there are witnesses of truth, and true is all they say! 

And life is victorious. .... 


NOTES. 

NSN} “ base, trunk,” one of the sporadic ancient words in Mandan with a change of 

meaning (see Noldeke, Mandaeische Grammatik, xxviii). 
a) 

NOW ID “ justice,” form hes instead of § Vw'"p (Noldeke, loc. cit., 39,104). In Man- 
dean the word has become restricted in meaning to religious ceremonies, and may accord- 
ingly be compared for connotation with the Assyrian ‘to take the hands of Bel” (see 
Brandt, Mandaeische Religion, 200, 201). 

0 a 

NOM} “host, holy wafer,” metathesis instead of Laude. In Mandean this word 
means only the abode of glory (see Levy, Wérterbuch, s. ve. RAPD, Sidra Rabba, ed. 
Petermann, p. 8, 8). 

NRIISDDND “weave,” but the meaning is the wine belonging to the church service. 


Pa mY 
97D'A = [Naat (see Brandt, loc. cit., 109, 110). 

MAD perfect first person of the Pe'al of YD “to meet,” which becomes J49 in 
Mandean by assimilation of 5 to the following 5. 

N5™ NI active participle of the Pe‘al of the tert. yod alae , “to look out, implore,” 
plus the pronoun of the first person (see Ndldeke, loc. cit., 257, 259). 

SN AN perfect of the Pe’al of Y’D “evening comes on.” It is always written with N 
instead of 9 (Nodldeke, loc. cit., 241). 








SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE SONG OF SONGS. 


SUGGESTED BY TRAVEL IN PALESTINE. 


By Hans H. Sporr, Pu.D., 
Meadville, Pa. 


The study of the Song of Songs has received, during the last 
few years, various valuable contributions from American and 
European scholars. A careful study of the Song of Songs, sup- 
plemented by personal observations made in Palestine, during 
almost three years’ residence, has convinced me that much re- 
mains still to be done before we shall have disentangled the 
mystery of the text and meaning of this collection of charming 
Volkslieder. 

My study has led me to regard the Song of Songs as a combi- 
nation of a northern and southern recension of songs, originating 
in southern Palestine, more especially around Jerusalem.’ The 
weaving-together has naturally been casual and accidental, so 
that it is not very difficult to separate the foreign elements—/. e., 
those which have come from the north—from those which are 
original and southern. These northern elements are, briefly, as 
follows: 

1. The idea of bridegrooth and bride being regarded as king 
and queen. This idea is unknown in southern Palestine, especially 
in and around Jerusalem, as repeated inquiries in various districts 
have assured me. It is, however, familiar in northern Palestine 
and Syria. 

2. The sword-dance. This is equally unknown in southern 
Palestine as executed by the bride. It is, as I had often occa- 
sion to witness, performed by the male guests. However, in 
the north it is executed by the bride herself, as also among the 
Bedu who live east of the Jordan. 

3. The allusion to Damascus (7:5) and to the Lebanon, at a 
time when neither Damascus nor the Lebanon had any interest 
for the Jews, which appears strange in a song which is regarded 


1T hope to present my theory in detail at an early date. 
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as originating in southern Palestine. The Lebanon is barely men- 
tioned in late biblical literature or even apocryphal writings, 
except when older events are referred to. 

Other arguments which point to a double recension are: 

1. Distinct references to Jerusalem, Zion, and other southern 
Palestinian localities, which place us in the atmosphere of a 
different district. 

2. A great number of doublets, which can be explained only 
by the fusion of two recensions of song into the Song of Songs. 

3. The presence of the name “Solomon” in the song. This is 
best explained as being due to the fact that the people, to whom 
the songs came back from the north containing specific allusions to 
northern Syrian wedding customs which they did not understand, 
interpreted “king” as referring to Solomon. 

4. The reference to the threshing-sledge which clearly points 
toa northern origin. While they are in everyday use in the Leba- 
non district, I have seen none used in southern Palestine, though 
I have watched the harvest in many villages, where, as it seemed, 
they would have been a decided saving of labor. Wherever 
found, they are regarded as an importation from the north. At 
Er-Ramleh in the Great Plain, I have seen not fewer than six- 
teen head of cattle at work on one heap treading out the grain. 

The Greek manuscript to which reference is made is found in 
the Library of the Greek Patriarchate in Jerusalem. It was 
written by Laurentius Archiepiscopus Sina between the years 
1593 and 1617. It has 122 leaves, paper, size 20x 15 cm. cursive 
script. 

1:3, 4. These two verses are a song of the women addressed 
to the bridegroom. The difficulty which vs. 3 presents has been 
obviated by Siegfried’s emendation P77"B “which has been poured 
out” for pM. However, the change of person, vs. 4a, is per- 
plexing. The speaker cannot be, in view of vs. 4c, d, a single 
individual, nor can the phrase “let us run” refer only to the 
bride and groom, as in that case lines ¢ and d could not be ex- 
plained. I propose to read 1330°3 “draw us” instead of "21307 
“draw me.” Lines 6 and e¢ are irrelevant and later insertions. 


The poem has two stanzas of three lines each: 


3. Lovely in (their) fragrance are thy oils, 
Ointment which has been poured out is thy name. 
Therefore do the young women love thee. 
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4, a. Draw us after thee, let us run. 
c. We will exult and rejoice in thee. 
d. We will praise thy love more than wine. 


1:6. MMS "IND is an explanatory gloss based upon vs. 5a. 


MMS “NW 

1: 12. B ppl has been substituted for an original "17. 

1:13. Instead of a bag of myrrh the young women of Pales- 
tine carry a small bunch of fragrant herbs inside the dress. On 
one occasion a young woman, seeking to show some kindly atten- 
tion to my wife, drew a handful of sweet-smelling herbs from her 
bosom and offered it to her. For this purpose they employ more 
especially carnations, rosemary, and above all sweet basil. 

1:17. Read D°T7E “blossoms” for menina. For 320°m read 
with Siegfried and some MSS %3U7" = our fiooring. The picture 
here is of a scene out-of-doors (cf. 1:16), and not indoors. The 
“beams of our house” are the overarching branches of cedars or 
cypresses, the green couch of vs. 16 is the flooring of vs. 17, 7. e., 
the flower-studded grass which has sprung up in this sheltered 
place; except to one who has actually seen it, the vivid wealth of 
coloring in such a spot is hardly conceivable. The speaker—a 
child of nature—conceives of herself as a flower among the 
flowers (cf. 2:1). To regard this as the description of a house 
is contrary to vs. 16; that of a bed (Budde) is not merely con- 
trary to the sense of the passage, but to oriental life and custom, 
for even at the present day, although in certain wealthy harems 
bedsteads are to be seen, they are a modern introduction, and 
rather for ornament than use. I am reminded, by the interpreta- 
tion of vs. 17 as “bed” or “bedstead,” of an occasion when 
some lantern-slides, illustrative of Bible scenes, were exhibited at 
a religious meeting in Jerusalem, one of which, that of the flight 
of the holy family to Egypt, was greeted with laughter and cries 
of: “Fancy Sitti Miryam riding on a side-saddle!” 


17. The beams of our house are cedars, 
Our flooring is of flowers. 


2:1, mdx=2™ cannot be the colchicum, which does not blossom 
in early spring in the plain of Sharon (cf. Post, Flora of Syria, 
Palestine and Sinai, pp. 808 sq.). It is perhaps the crocus vitel- 
linus, which blossoms from December to February (cf. Post, op. 
cit., p. 772). 

2:9. Read 5985 58 “or a stag,” in accordance with MSS. 442 
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7} €dddy, instead of DONT a>) SN. If in one part of the line 
the lover is compared to a grown animal, why in the next clause 
should he be spoken of as the young of an animal? The promi- 
nent idea (cf. vs. 8) is that of the swiftness and strength of early 
maturity. Emend 2:17 in conformity with the above. 

3:2. Omit NI with LXX A. Delete Mamma) Opiws with 
MSS. 370 as a later expansion suggested by "72. The clause 
TMNs'2 ND Tnwpa is a gloss from 5:6; it anticipates the 
sequel. 

3:9. The poem 3: 6-11, belonging to the Syrian or northern 
recension, consists of six stanzas alternately of four and three 
lines each. Vs. 9 has, however, only two lines according to the 
MT. In view of vs. 7b,c, the two lines of which form a syn- 
thetic parallelism, it seems to me that the lost member of vs. 9 
formed a similar parallel. Perhaps something like D°"NT 75 
pa nm2n “from the choice cedars,” must be read as third line. 

3:10. For iD1M read iT5 “its ornament” (cf. Zech. 6:13; 
10:3), the pronoun referring to the seat. Line « is meaningless 
‘‘paved by love,” even if we explain TIN (with Konig, Lehrge- 
bdude, III, 332 t. 107) as meaning ‘love on the part of the 
daughters of Jerusalem.” Graetz, Siegfried, e¢ al. consider 
MIAN miswritten for O33 “ebony” (Ezek. 17:15 Qeri). But 
this does not help us much. According to vs. 9, the palanquin 
is made of the woods of Lebanon, which do not include ebony, 
The emendation of Graetz is due to the fact that he and his fol- 
lowers laid stress upon the description of the palanquin, and not 
on its still more precious contents. The true value of the EN 
is that it conveys the far more precious bridegroom. Around 


this idea the poem centers and therefore I propose to read \ES* 
"2n& “it hides my beloved,” instead of FAAN TS). MIDs is 
an early corruption of an original 33% “from us.” D5wAn is 
an insertion due to the southern recension of this song. Vss. 9 


and 10 therefore read: 


9. A palanquin made for himself the king 
From the wood of the Lebanon, 
From the choice cedars. 
10. Its columns he made of silver, 
Its banisters of gold. 
Its seat, purple is its ornament. 
It hides my beloved from us. 
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3:11. {YS M23 makes the line too long, and is an interpola- 
tion in niniienne with the phrase pdwzanr mia of vs. 10. 

4:2. The description of the shining whiteness of the maiden’s 
teeth is marred by the introduction of an entirely foreign and 
irrelevant idea. The whiteness of the wool of newly shorn sheep 
which have just come from the brook where they have been 
washed is a very fitting comparison, but what does the phrase, 
“which all of them cast twins, and there is none of them without 
young,” mean in this connection, as the tertium comparationis is 
ihe whiteness! The reference to sheep would easily lend itself 
to such an expansion, and it can be due only to a glossator. 

4:3. The translation, “like a split of the pomegranate is thy 
temple” (Budde, Siegfried, et. al.), suggests to me little more 
than a gash in the forehead of the unfortunate maiden. M55 can- 
not have here the meaning “piece,” as RV. As we have in vss. 2 and 
3a a description of the teeth and lips, the reference to the temples 
is perhaps out of place. However, the split in the pomegranate, 
showing its round fruit, may well be likened to the opened lips 
showing the rows of pearly teeth. Vs. 3b may have been in- 
tended to give us the complete image in detail described in vss. 
2 and 3a. In accordance with this view, I propose to read 
{7372 instead of ya, delete FNP DB", and divide the verse at 
7 ninzic. The phrase “from behind thy veil” is here and 


vs.la gloss (Siegfried). Vss. 2 and 3 read as emended: 


2. Thy teeth are like a herd newly shorn, 
Which have just come out of the water. 
3. Like a thread of crimson are thy lips, 
And thy mouth is lovely like a split in a pomegranate. 
4:4. The difficulty of understanding this verse was felt by 
the early translators, who rendered the phrase ME snd “wa 
variously. The import of the first line seems to me to have been 
misunderstood. In harmony with the beautiful features is the 
well-set neck of the maiden, fittingly compared to the stately and 
graceful tower of David. The word “iz is perhaps a corruption 
of 4°2 “between,” and the inexplicable word mrpdnd may have 
taken the place of an original ys “thy necklaces;” ef. vs. 9. 
This completes a pe ture which is exactly parallel to that of the 
preceding line. As the tower of David gains in appearance by 
the comparative unimportance of the walls on either side, so the 
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maiden’s neck may be said to gain by the two silver chains which 
are attached to the headdress of the bride, and fall beside the 
cheeks, fastening below the chin. As the poem describes the 
figure of the maiden, vs. 4b, ¢ is irrelevant. The lines being 
descriptive of armor, seem to me to be an expansion of a mental 
picture of the “tower of David.” The second line of vs. 4 is 
vs. 5, which is only one line long. 

4:5. As the breasts are never referred to as two, but simply 
as breasts (e. g., 1:13 [7:8]; 7:9; 8:10), except 7:4, which is 
a doublet of 4:5, nor the other members of the body which are 
in pairs specified as such by the addition of the number fwo 
(e. g., lips, 4:3, 11; 5:13; cheeks, 1:10; 5:13; shanks, 5:15; 
feet, 5:3; hands, 5:5, 14; eyes, 1:15; 4:1; 5:12; 6:5; 7:5; 
hips, 7:2), I delete on the same analogy the tautological "0 
before TI and also before D™" ay. The reconstructed verse 
reads: 

Vs. 4a. Like the tower of David is thy neck between thy necklaces. 
Vs. 5. Thy breasts are like young twins of the gazelle, feeding among 
anemones.” 

4:12, The change of 53 into 73 (LXX, Graetz, Budde, Sieg- 
fried) does not improve the verse. It is more conceivable that 
the second Days is due to a scribal error. This would give us: 

A closed garden is my sister, bride, 
A spring of water sealed. 

4:13. D4 = “pomegranates,” fruits and not trees; cf. 4:3. 
This reference to the maiden’s form is of a kind frequently met 
with in the popular songs of today; e. g., ‘‘Thy breasts are pome- 
granates of the Dimas” (wnhudak rummdam ad-dimas). “ Precious 
fruits” must stand in apposition to pomegranates, therefore delete 
oS. Oo OF DED looks too much like the preceding phrase, 
and seems to be due to an incorrect dittography, moreover, the 
word "3 with which vs. 14 begins seems to be in some measure 
responsible for this error. We should perhaps take the words 
“spikenard and saffron” of vs. 14 to vs. 13, so that the emended 
verse reads: 

Thy sprouts are a garden of pomegranates, 

Precious fruits, Spikenard and Saffron. 
Vs. 14, which is too long, would also gain in metre by this simple 
change. Finally the clause D°0"2 DY DES is omitted in MS. 442. 


2 For the explanation of this word see 5: 13, 
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4:14. This verse is still unusually long (see above). YVss. 12, 
13, 15, and 16 have only two lines to the verse. As the fragrant 
herbs are mentioned without any further qualification of genus, 
the additional words, “with all the trees,” before “frankincense,” 
are out of keeping with the rest, and seem to be due to incorrect 
dittography of vs. 1468. Add the conjunction before "5. 

Calamus and cinnamon, frankincense and myrrh 
And aloes with all the chief spices. 


5:4. F725 has not the meaning of “feeling compassion,” but 
rather that of ‘‘being heated;” ef. "30 mam ‘a heating drink” 
(Prov. 20:1), or the Talmudic fT “to desire, lust.” 

My inward parts lusted for him. 

5:11. For prom read O°555 “twisted, braided;” ef. Ske 
“plait, braid of hair.” The Bedu beau still braids his tresses, 
allowing them to fall over the shoulder in front. The plaits are 
considered a great beauty, and are evidently intended here. 

5:13. DCW is perhaps the ranunculus asiaticus. The 
scarlet anemone, moist with raindrops, is a fitting comparison for 
the fresh lips of the maiden. 

Wazf on the Beloved (c. 6:10—7:1-6). The poem has four 
verses of four lines each. The beginning of this poem is perhaps 
found in 6:10, according to various commentators. 

6:10. As the maiden appears here under the image of gentle 
and mild light, the phrase ‘“‘unapproachable as warriors” seems 
the more unsuitable in this connection, and may be an insertion 
due to the Syrian recension of these songs, a reference to the 
sword-dance characteristic of Syria. 

7:1 completes the first verse of the poem. Fearing that this 
beautiful apparition might disappear as suddenly as the glow of 
the sunrise in the morning sky, there is a ery “Stay! stay!’’ so 
that the eyes may satiate themselves with so fair a picture. Read 
therefore “3 “stay” (Bickel) instead of "240 “return.” The 
reading p= Ll) arose from the idea that this was the description of 
a sword-dance rather than of her personal charms. That the 
sword-dance is a notion foreign to the original song, and due to 
the Syrian recension, is further illustrated by the two last lines 
of this verse, which are connected with the preceding only by the 
irrelevant question: “What do you behold in the Shulamite?” 
The answer, D°272M MSAD “like a dance of two companies,”’ is 


- 
‘> 
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a reminiscence of the sword-dance, although the text in its pres- 
ent form cannot be easily explained. One can get a general 
impression of the appearance of a person who is dancing, but 
such a minute description as we have in vss. 2 sqq. of one who is 
whirling in the mazes of the flashing sword-dance is impossible. 


6: 10a, b. Who is she that looks down as the dawn, 
Fair as the moon, clear as the shining sun? 
7:la,b. Stay! stay! o Shulamite! 
Stay! stay! that we may look at thee! 

7:3. The comparison of the “belly” to the low, oblong heap 
of precious wheat upon a threshing-floor is a happy one. The 
image, however, is incomplete and marred by the next line: “sur- 
rounded by anemones.” As the heaps of grain are shaped upon 
the threshing-floor, and are there only seen to the best advantage, 
it seems to me that a phrase like (75m759 ms"s2 ON “which 
is heaped up upon the threshing-floor” stood originally in the 
place of DZIS As. Besides, this line and vs. 4 are a 
doublet of 4:5, although the order of the lines has been re- 
versed. The thus emended verse reads: 

Thy navel is a round goblet; 

It shall not lack wine. 

Thy belly is a heap of wheat, 

Which is heaped up upon the threshing-floor. 

7:5. **Pools of Heshbon” are not mentioned elsewhere in the 
Old Testament, but the Pool of Hebron is known (2 Sam. 4:12), 
and its mention in this connection is more probable than that of 
Heshbon, a distant town in Moab. I therefore suggest that 220 
is miswritten for 172". Following the LXX @s Acura, it is 
better to read 5 before M5"2. This emendation commends itself 
in view of 595°%25 in the following line. The phrase 772759 
De=s""M= is an explanatory gloss. wa belongs to the Syrian 
recension of the song, and is perhaps an early substitute for an 
original 77 (cf. 4:4). The phrase Post “5 Ms “turning 
unto Damascus” belongs likewise to the Syrian recension of the 
song, for to a man living in the Lebanon, Damascus would 
naturally be the ideal city; for the Jew living in Palestine, at the 
time when this song was composed, it had little or no interest. To 
complete the fourth line of this stanza, I take the first line of vs. 6 
with it. This poem is incomplete. The emended verse reads: 
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Vs. 5. Thy neck is like a tower of ivory. 
Thy eyes are like the pools of Hebron. 
Thy nose is like the tower of David. 
Vs. 6a. Thy head is above thee like Carmel. 

7:9. (537, which is not necessary for the understanding of 
mibswe (cf. 7:7; Isa. 65:8; Mic. 7:1), is perhaps better omitted 
for the sake of metre. 

7:10. The word 3™ seems to me scarcely consistent. The 
mouth can serve as a receptacle, a cup for wine, but can scarcely 
be regarded as the liquid itself. As, however, the spittle of the 
maiden is often compared by the lovers in popular Arabic poetry 
to something of exquisite taste, I propose to read Pp" “spittle” 
for 30. “175 conveys no clear meaning in this connection, and 
I believe that it has crept into this verse from vs. 11. For 
mwa> I read pind “sweetly,” taking it with S594 to the 
next line. For "M5 read "MEW “my lips.” The rest of the 
line I find incomprehensible. It is the lover who is tasting this 
‘“‘wine,’’ and not those who are sleeping. The whole phrase is 
perhaps a marginal gloss. 

Thy spittle is like the best wine, 
It goes down sweetly sliding over my lips. 

7:12. The word D'E5 is translated in the RV. by “‘villages;” 
so Budde; others take it to mean “cypress flowers” or “henna 


* The first translation is not borne out by vs. 12, nor 


flowers. 
does it seem quite suitable in this connection. The translation 
“eyprus flower” or “henna flower” is derived from the Aramaic, 
but such a rendering of the Hebrew seems to me not wholly 
beyond question. The word in 4:13, q. v., may be a scribal error, 
and I am inclined to read in this passage the more general term 
D2 “flowers” (cf. 2:12), which is more in harmony with the 
non-specific word 77 of 1. «a. 

Come, my beloved, let us go to the field, 

Let us lodge among the flowers. 

8:66. The two lines of this half-verse have been variously 
explained, especially the word "M252, which offers the greatest 
difficulty. However, it seems to me that the problem may lie in 
another connection. In the first place, the verse may be divided 
et dino, making M=2mN the subject of both verbs M79 and 
mip, for which read MZpn. The subject of the second half of 
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the verse becomes NIP, for which read FNIP “its passion” (ef. 
Gesenius-Kautzch, Hebrew Grammar”, 1898, § 91e). FEW" is 
perhaps miswritten for me, unless we should read the imper- 
fect T™wWM “it burns.” Read "SWS after the analogy of M22 
and Swws. The w of mnsambw is a dittography of the wD of 
WN, and the rest of the word perhaps an inaccurate dittography 
of M2MN from the line above. The verse thus emended reads: 


For love is strong as death, it is inflexible as sheol, 
Its passion burns like flames of fire. 








Book Notices. 


DER VULGARARABISCHE DIALEKT VON JERUSALEM:'! 


Professor Léhr, Mitarbeiter at the Deutsche Archdologische Institut, 
1903-4, at Jerusalem, has published, as a result of his year’s residence, 
an Arabic grammar of the local dialect. It seems to have been no part 
of Professor Léhr’s intention to make comparisons between the Jerusalem 
dialect and classical Arabic, but rather that, more immediately practical, 
of furnishing a grammar of use to the non-Arabist, as well as to the more 
advanced student; and this end he has most successfully achieved. 

Far be it from me to dogmatize as to local pronunciation, for my 
three years’ residence in Jerusalem served at least to convince me that 
this would be more than-futile, so great are the variations occasioned by 
locality and social class. The oriental is conservative; each village has 
its own customs, its own language; even after one becomes fairly well 
versed in the Jerusalem speech, one is perplexed by new words, new uses, 
and a new pronunciation in some village, distant but an afternoon’s walk. 
The lower-class population of Jerusalem is constantly recruited from the 
villages, and one soon learns to know from the form of a man’s turban 
and a woman’s veil whether they will say kelb or chelb, or whether the 
coin which they ask for their wares will be called an asherah or a metalik. 

Among the upper classes one finds, even among those speaking, in 
some sort, the Jerusalem dialect, a tendency to conform to the literary 
Arabic, despising, for example, the use of the common form of negation, 
m - - - sh as being “ fellah-ish.” 

This difficulty, of speaking with certainty on points of pronunciation, 
meets one upon the very threshold of the study, and I would venture to 
suggest certain alternatives even to Professor Léhr’s account of the sounds 
of the alphabet. 

(P. 2) So far as my experience goes, the letter c =q) is by no means 
pronounced like the French j (as in jour, jamais), but always like the 
English j (as in jar, jealous) except of course in Egypt, and among the 
Bedu, where it has the hard sound of g (as in get). Cf. gebel=“a moun- 
tain;” in Egypt gebel. 

(P. 4) Professor Léhr quotes Littmann as describing the difficult 
letter ¢ =? as pronounced with “a rolling noise,” while he himself depre- 
cates this, and gives it as “sounding between a g and an r.” Either 
description is inadequate to describe the indescribable. The only efficient 
comparison is to the snar! of a camel! 


Nebst Texten und Worterverzeich- 


1 DER VULGARARABISCHE DIALEKT VON JERUSALEM. 
Von Dr. Max Lohr. Giessen: Alfred Téppelmann, 1905. 
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niss. 
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(P.5) 3 is correctly alleged to be often pronounced like £. It may 
be added that it is pronounced also like ¢, as in el-‘uds. 

&. Professor Lohr might add to the variants of this letter that of 
the hard g as used by the fellahin of Bethlehem—a habit for which they 
are much ridiculed. They say, for example, gara duggano ‘al-gafir for 
kara dukkano ‘al-kafir = “he let his shop to the unbeliever.” 

I would point out in relation to pronouns (§ 7) that the suffix of the 
third person singular masculine is perhaps more commonly o than @, and 
that ($8) a form more usual than taba’ is bta’, fem. btd‘at, pl. bta'. With 
suffixes we have the forms bta‘i, bta-'ak m., bta'ik f., bta‘o m., bta‘ha f., 
pl. bta'na, bta'kum m. and f., bta‘hum m. and f. 

Moreover, I would suggest (§ 4) that md-s are perhaps the separated 
parts of mus=ma+hu+si. Mus is never used for the negation of the 
perfect or imperfect. One says md@ sadbaris =“he did not wait;” md 
bifhamnads=“he does not understand us;” but ‘andi mus wagt=“I 
have no time.” 

I have always heard the first a of the demonstrative pronouns (§ 10) 
hada and hadi, pronounced long when standing alone. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency to shorten the first vowel in the contracted form of the 
pronoun and article, when the noun begins with the same letter and thus 
causes a double consonant in pronunciation; e. g., has sébbar =" this 
dyer,” but hal-kasr =“ this fracture.” 

In addition to eiya for the interrogative pronoun “ which?” (§ 14) one 
hears also e7. m., and, when approaching a camp in the darkness, I have 
heard men call out “suzzul” =“ who is there?” Lohr gives wés izz6l 
(§ 15) as the formula—to which one answers, “a friend” or “enemy,” as 
the case may be. Again, I have heard flan (§ 16) more often than flan, 
and ma had than ma hdda for “no one.” The term wala wahad should 
also be given. I differ also as to the rendering of the vowels in wal@ St. 
I think the last two should be long, as in s¢ always, whereas those of isi 
are always short. 

I would observe in regard to the special forms given (§ 26) that the 
abbreviations ‘am or even ‘an are equally used with ‘ammdl to express 
the present condition; ‘am btiktbu=“are you writing?” (pl.) The parti- 
ciple rath is used to express such forms as rdihin bniktib =“ we are 
about to write.” The separate pronoun is not always added. 

I would suggest the following additional examples and explanations 
of Professor Lohr’s remarks upon the verb: 

(§ 36) In the imperative the 2d per. m. sing. of all verbs mediae v or 
y are pronounced with a long vowel. 

(§ 39) Saf is often used instead of sdf. 

(§ 40) Sar is used also in connection with an adjective or participle, 
and expresses a state; e.g., sar aiyan = “he is ill;” sd@r hasi=“it is full.” 

(§ 44) The third radical of the verb tertiae v, y, or a becomes long 
when the affixes begin with a consonant —after the analogy of the classi- 


cal verbs; e. g., wanes ramét. This takes place in the 2d and Ist per. 
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sing. and pl. The ending w of the 3d per. pl., as in classical Arabic, is 
added to the second radical of the stem, without compensation for the 
third radical. I have heard nisyu in addition to nisu =“they have for- 
gotten.” If a pronominal suffix be added to a or i—i. e., to the third 
radical—these are lengthened; e. g., nistha=“he has forgotten her;” 
kardhum =“he has let them.” A doubly weak verb of frequent occur- 
rence should be here noticed; cf. $99. aga=“to come,” which is per- 


haps the corrupted fourth stem of el>. 


Singular Plural Imperative 
aga agu bigi 
agat btig i 
git gitu etc. 
giti 
git gina bagi pl. nigi 


One hears also iga instead of aga. The imperative is not in use. The 
following forms are substituted: 
ta‘al ta‘ali ta‘alu 
or 
ta'a ta‘i ta'u 

($48) I have heard bydchud rather than y6chud as the imperfect of 
achad. 

($49) There is a definite pause after the first syllable of saal, which 
should therefore be written sa’al sa’alat ; imperative is’al, part. s@’il or 
sdayil, 

(§ 50) The more usual form of the participle of the derived stems is 
that without the prefix 7; e. g., 


mgarrib , garrab “to attempt” mkatib ) katak 
IT stem mgarrab III stem mk@tab “to correspond” 


(§ 74) az'ag=“to disturb” may be added to the list of verbs of the 
fourth stem. 

($ 75) ‘d@wan=“to help” is a verb med. rad. v of the IV stem. 
‘aman = “to believe” is a verb, radical hemza, IV stem. 

(§ 86) The verbs idda'a=“to pretend” and istawa=‘“to be ripe” 
(doubly weak) should be added to those of the eighth stem, with a weak 
third radical. The prefix characteristic of the VIII stem is often omitted 
in the dialect, e. g., Stara instead of istara =“he has bought.” 

(§$ 90) I would add two verbs of the tenth stem, first radical hemza: 
ista’zan = “to ask permission;” ista’hal = “to deserve.” 

(§ 99) I am interested to observe that the verb wi'i ($9) “to take 
care, to be attentive” is given as complete, whereas repeated inquiry has 
led me to believe that in colloquial Arabic it is used merely in the 
imperative. 
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A few variations may be suggested in regard to nouns (p. 67): 

(§ 149) A more frequent form of sultani is sultaniye. 

(§ 155) Two frequent forms of diminutive may be added: kléb= 
“little dog;” wuléd =“little boy.” 

(§ 160) I have always heard the pronunciation yas“f, not yasif. 

It should also be observed that sene = “ year” has the regular mascu- 
line plural senin. 

(§ 161) Titles of foreign origin should be added to the list of irregular 
plurals; e. g., bek, bakawdt ; ara, arawat. The word id=*hand” has 
two plurals, deiyat and iyadi. 

I note also the following points in relation to terms expressing 
number: 

(§ 180) I have always heard the first a short, in the word wahad 
wahade, 

(§ 184) In compound ordinals the shorter form hd@di is often used for 
ilhadi; e. g., hadi w-chamsin = “ fifty-first.” 

(§ 185) The two parts of a fraction are expressed by the dual; 
#=sub'én, and not tnén min sab‘a. 

A few additions should be made to the observations upon prepositions 
(p. 83). For example, the use of ‘ala ma‘ and la might be given in the 
following connections: 

el-haqg ‘aléna =“ we are wrong.” 

el-haqq ma‘hum = “they are right.” 

el-haqgq mus ma‘ kum =“ you are not right.” 

lamin ‘aléna masari?=“to whom do we owe money?” 

qaddés masari ilo ‘alék? =“show much money do you owe him?” 

ilna ‘alékum frankén =“ you owe us two frances.” 


I would remark, in connection with the chapter on adverbs and par- 
ticles (§ 196) that baqad or bigi is not only “at last” or “yet,” but is also 
used in entreaty; e. g., iktib li baqa =“ write to me, please;” while, com- 
pounded with md, it has the sense of “ never.” 

There are certain useful rules which might with advantage have been 
added to the chapter on syntax. It is, for example, well to know that, 
contrary to classical usage, the verb is always plural when it follows upon 
two or more subjects, but that before collective nouns the masculine 
singular is used, whereas the masculine plural follows two subjects of 
which one is masculine, the other feminine. The examples given in 
(§201) would have been simplified by the explanation that, when two 
verbs belong to the same subject, both—contrary to literary usage— 
follow. To the remarks on the syntactical use of the conditional (§ 209) 
should be added the rule that, in conditional sentences introduced by isa 
or in=“if,” the auxiliary verb kam is not conjugated, but is directly 
connected with the preposition; e. g., in kanni=“if I were;” in kannak 
= “if thou wert.” 

We have double cause to welcome this little volume; not merely that 
of its practical utility to the increasing number of students visiting 
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Palestine, but also another, perhaps more widespread, that it is a valuable 
addition to the comparative study of Arabic dialects. 

I cannot but regret some lack of explanation in connection with the 
verbs. Although it may be said that a valuable supplement is to be 
found in the numerous paradigms and illustrations given, there are cases 
in which more precise rules would have added to the value of the gram- 
mar, the more perhaps because of the anomalous character of the dialect, 
and because attention is not called to its relation to the classical forms. 

The lexicon and reading matter will be of great service to the student 


of dialectical vocabulary and construction. 


Hans H. Spoerr. 
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